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Catholic Press Month 


A number of organizations have already written to THE 
CoMMONWEAL requesting sample copies and subscription blanks 
for their participation in Catholic Press Month. Further requests 
of this kind will be most welcome and every possible effort made 
to cooperate with parish and diocesan organizations that are work- 
ing to increase the numbers of readers of Catholic periodicals dur- 


ing the month of February. 


At the same time may we suggest that Catholic Press Month 
is a most auspicious and appropriate time to begin your own sub- 
scription to THE ComMonweat. Make arrangements today to 
receive each week its stimulating comments on the news of the 
world by sending in the attached coupon, which, for only $1.00 


entitles you to receive THE ComMonweat for the next 15 weeks. 


Be sure to see our next issue, with Michael Williams’ 


arraignment of the secular press, 
‘Murder Will Shout.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
FIFTEEN ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next fifteen issues of THE COMMONWEAL to: 
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LIBERAL INTO COMMUNIST 


N PRESENTING our sincere compliments, 

last week, to our neighbor, the New Republic, 
on the occasion of its twentieth anniversary, we 
remarked that its current issue might be described 
as a lamentation over the dying philosophy to 
which the New Republic has been dedicated for 
two fateful decades—the philosophy which is 
vaguely and confusedly entitled by its own ex- 
ponents as “‘liberalism.’”’ We think that such a 
name is vague, confused (and confusing), princi- 
pally because the traditions and emotions and 
principles which make up the reservoir of forces 
from which liberalism has drawn its power have 
themselves been vague, confused and inconsistent. 
Many indeed of its most powerful and persistent 
elements have simply been Catholic traditiois, 
and Christian principles, torn from their proper 
place in the hierarchy of Catholic order, and 
removed from the energizing climate, so to speak, 
of an integral Catholicism. 


However this may be (we shall return to its 
fuller statement if space permits), it is deeply 
interesting to ponder the New Republic’s frank 
confession of the inadequacy of the liberalism 
which has supported its intellectual efforts for 
twenty years, and which it now sees as “rapidly 
degenerating,” and bound “‘in the course of time” 
to “give way to some other guiding plan of 
thought and action.” 


It is, however, the New Republic’s choice of 
what it would regard as its new and trustworthy 
philosophy that chiefly interests us of this paper, 
to whom liberalism (apart from those elements 
of it which we would recognize and welcome as 
being derived from our own Catholic body of 
thought) has always been a snare and a delusion. 

Before we turn to at least a brief examination 
of the new thing which the New Republic would 
substitute for the liberalism which it discards, let 
us glance at one statement of our brilliant con- 
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temporary which, it seems to us, vividly illustrates 
the inner confusion and the inability to grasp the 
true meaning of major terms of thought, which it 
makes, and which seems to us to exhibit a charac- 
teristic confusion marking liberalistic writers. 
The statement is as follows: “It is one of the 
deepest convictions of liberalism itself that 
dogmas depending on mere authority are sure to 
be harmful, and if liberal beliefs cannot maintain 
their own validity through the test of reason in 
the crucible of a new situation, they are nothing 
more than dogmas.” 

It is, of course, difficult indeed for those whose 
minds are accustomed to applying words in an 
exact (yet elastic and living) sense, in accordance 
with their true meanings, to understand how any 
writer can use language so loosely as does this 
New Republican; however, this looseness is of the 
very essence of liberalism, and it is worth our 
while to examine more closely this particular 
specimen of that emotional and highly personal 
mode of expression which stems from liberalism. 
“Tt is one of the deepest convictions of liberalism 
itself,” the New Republic editor writes, “that 
dogmas depending on mere authority are sure 
to be harmful... .” 

What a curious abandonment of reason such a 
statement betrays! The passage seems to us to be 
purely emotional; subjective beyond all checking 
by any canons of definition. What does such a 
writer really mean by his use of such a word as 
“dogmas”? Has he any conception of the word 
being used to denote the best possible definitions 
of abstract conclusions of strictly logical lines of 
reasoning? Or does he consider “dogmas” to be 
nothing other than the arbitrary statements of, 
say, Popes and theologians, and other representa- 
tives of whatever it is he means by so singular an 
expression as “mere authority’? What in the 
world is “‘mere’’ authority? What meaning, if 
any, does he attach to the word “authority” ? 

We give it up, recommending the passage, and 
the whole article of which it forms so character- 
istic a detail—the editorial entitled, ‘Liberalism 
Twenty Years After’’—to our readers as subject 
matter for a study not only of the misty meta- 
physics of liberalism but also of its final break- 
down in expression. We give it up, and pass on 
to the more practical fact that in abandoning 
liberalism our influential and brilliant neighbor 
by no means is giving up its efforts to alter or 
transform the world in which it moves after the 
image of whatever it holds to be its highest ideals. 
On the contrary, it now makes—after twenty 
years’ novitiate in the schools of modern lib- 
eralism—a rededication of its energies to that 
school of thought which unlike liberalism really 
has a consistent and logical philosophy to offer 
its devotees: ‘‘Collectivism,” as the New Republic 
terms it. But is not the true, at least, the cus- 


tomary and realistic, term really ““Communism’’? 
It rather appears to us that the atmosphere of 
liberalism—the vague, mistlike subjectism in 
which personal wishes and illusions are magnified 
and transmogrified—still clings to our neighbor's 
mind, and that in turning toward the Left, where 
the militant army of Communism is arrayed, it 
murmurs a less objectionable word, ‘‘Collec- 
tivism,” as it begins its zig-zag (i. e., liberalistic!) 
detour to join that disciplined army. 

Anyhow, it is an interesting and highly signifi- 
cant movement. The extent to which Communism 
(or Collectivism, if that word is to be preferred) 
is gaining ground is a truly remarkable phe- 
nomenon. We who think that Catholicism offers 
the only form of common life for all humanity 
which is compatible with human dignity and 
human liberty, should give our most earnest. and 
helpful attention to this movement, particularly 
when it affects (as it is doing) many of our own 
young men and young women. We who have a 
criterion which is more worthy of the human soul 
than vague liberalistic formulations of ‘Right 
and Left’—or “Right, or Left’”—a criterion 
which distinguishes between right and wrong, 
should hasten our best endeavors to bring that 
criterion to the attention of all the world. Lib- 
eralism is dead. Let us place liberty, Christian 
liberty, in its place. 


Week by Week 


7 WAS an unsettled week. Though the statis- 
ticilans were able to report that substantial 
business improvement had been shown during the 

past month, the markets reflected 


The only the prevalent uncertainty con- 
Trend of cerning the monetary situation. 
Events The possibility that the Supreme 


Court might insist upon the ‘“‘con- 
stitutional rights” of those who had been assured 
of payment in gold brought virtually all trading 
in commodities to a standstill and effected serious 
fluctuations of foreign exchange. Very manifest 
was the weakness of gold-bloc currencies, due in 
considerable measure to speculative pressure. 
Those who believe in stabilization noted all these 
phenomena with glee and resumed orating with 
new fervor. Meanwhile Congress was under con- 
siderable pressure from Left-wing groups. The 
President’s obvious willingness to promote co- 
operation between the United States and the 
World Court resurrected ancient isolationist 
arguments which have long enjoyed great pres- 
tige in the Middle West. Bonus advocates were 
at it hot and heavy, though a split in the ranks of 
full payment lobbyists threatened to damage the 
trail down which the log-rollers must move their 
petition. By comparison, argument on whether 
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powers to administer the huge public works fund 
ought to be conferred on the President was reason- 
ably cool up to the time of writing. As a matter 
of fact, few high temperatures were recorded in 
political Washington—doubtless a form of sym- 
pathy with the weather. In Louisiana no such 
restraint was imposed, and King Huey put down a 
revolt by firing, in the best manner of Napoleon, 
a single shot. 


Ir A DEFINITE sundering between the Roose- 
velt. administration and the Left has taken 

place, the question presents itself 
Will whether and how utopia will ac- 
Everybody Be cept the snub. Will the followers 
Reasonable? of any number of celebrated per- 

sonages, from Dr. Townsend to 
Senator Thomas, rally behind one man who sym- 
bolizes effectively the political energy now tug- 
ging in too many directions? Will it be Huey 
Long, master of all the words they want to hear, 
who will corral the floating vote which can be for 
Roosevelt so far and no farther? There are 
those who honestly do not think so. Walter 
Lippmann, serene as ever, thinks that the Town- 
sendites will be content with pensions of a modest 
size, and that Father Coughlin’s money experi- 
menters will be content to administer half a tea- 
spoonful of their medicine. Others believe (and 
the President is seemingly on their side) that 
business recovery will march in at the psycho- 
logical moment and get such a chorus of cheers 
that all else will be forgotten. If these observers 
are right, we shall once more be proved a singu- 
larly fortunate people, able to sidestep—by reason 
of a modest donation—the burly fellows who 
have been waiting outside the door all day. One 
may be permitted to think otherwise. Were the 
malady from which we are suffering purely eco- 
nomic, had it not by this time been accompanied 
by strange and dangerous psychological fevers 


and mental hallucinations, the outlook would be 


more encouraging. We must not forget that 
millions of people who think little have suffered 


much. And therefore, while many of us may sin-: 


cerely and rightly deplore some of the quack 
remedies which have been sold to the nation, it is 
equally necessary to remember that treatment of 
no pharmaceutical value may have a sedative 
effect upon the mind. 


WE HAVE just received a number of com- 
munications to the editor from writers who are 
dissatished with the sermons to 


Clergy which they listen on Sunday. One 


and curious fact about them is that 
while some correspondents feel 
that the pastor should concern 
himself boldly with current social and economic 
problems, others resent the discourses on such 


Laity 


problems which they have heard. The issue 
raised is interesting, and fortunately we are not 
called upon to solve it. But, if we may be per- 
mitted to express a personal sentiment, it does 
seem to us that much of the clamor for “our 
modern problem sermons’”’ is woefully misguided. 
To suppose that a priest could find anything more 
worth while talking about than ‘“‘the depth of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God,” or that he 
could ever exhaust the beauty of Our Lord’s 
earthly life, is to miss the point about going to 
Mass. True enough, the discourse ought to make 
us more fit to assist at Mass—which is incidentally 
the chief reason why it is delivered just before 
the Credo. The model sermons of Saint Paul 
therefore introduced problems of conduct and 
morality, even social morality. It was hoped 
that each faithful soul would make such good 
resolutions or do such acts of penance as would 
prepare him for assistance at the Divine Sacrifice. 
Today we often seem perilously near to thinking 
of the Eucharist as a mere addendum to a code of 
morality or an “outlook.” Nor is the word 
“Derilously” too strong. For as soon as the 
Church becomes a ‘doctrine’? which can be “ap- 
plied” to practical life, it ceases to be something 
higher and more unearthly, in so far as mortal 
men are concerned. 


THE QUESTION of one’s racial character- 
istics is interesting. That there is something in 
the thing cannot be denied; but 


Are just what is it? We have just been 
You reading a longish German essay, 
Nordic? by a Catholic not too free of Nazi 


sympathies, concerning Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. The author attempts to show 
that the Angelic Doctor was a genuine Nordic, 
though his blood may have been “diluted” by 
Sicilian nurses. Yet in the final analysis about the 
only proof he can find of Nordic traits in the saint 
is a fondness for herring. This prompted a 
European critic of the essay to remark that the 
present outlook for herring was very bad. An 
American critic, having satisfied himself that Mrs. 
Pearl Buck, the novelist, is of Semitic descent, 
professed to having unearthed the explanation of 
her critique of the missions. He is so imposing a 
person that we could not quite bring ourselves to 
ask him whether he didn’t feel sure that Saint 
Paul was, after all, an Aryan. Not long ago a 
seeker for office in Ireland accused his antagonist 
of being a Saxon, on the ground that he was 
fanatically interested in sailing boats. We our- 
selves have met the German with the wit of Dub- 
lin, the Irish professor with the Griindlichkeit of 
Géttingen, the American who doesn’t like pie, 
the Sicilian who is averse to stilettos and the 
Englishman who isn’t surly on the train. Accord- 
ingly we are very much puzzled. There is un- 
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doubtedly, as we said before, something in the 
thing called race, but just what is it? 


THE DEATH of Father Cartright immediately 
after finishing Mass, in the course of which he 
had been stricken with heart dis- 
ease, should not, as we know, suf- 
fer us to distract ourselves, at the 
Sacred Sacrifice, by indulging in 
curious reflections. We of the 
laity, however, might well use the memory of that 
event as an occasion to offer up a prayer during 
the Memento for the Dead for all our priests, to 
be applied especially at the time of their deaths, 
and afterward as well. And as a sort of foot- 
note to our missals we may well be encouraged to 
think, with the deepet gratitude, respect, awe and 
love, of all the long line of the successors of 
Melchisedech who, under the New Law, have 
offered up the Sacred Sacrifice for the benefit of 
the living and the dead, whether members, or not 
members, of the visible Church of Christ. We 
suppose that there is no other law or custom of 
the priesthood, not even the obligation of the seal 
of confession, more binding upon a priest than 
the rule of finishing the Canon of the Mass, once 
it has been begun. And we may remember not 
only those heroic bishops and priests of the cata- 
combs and the days of persecution unto death 
who were seized at the altar, or who faced the 
most pressing perils there; but also of the humble 
and heroic priests of Ireland of the penal days, 
of France of the Revolution, of Poland of the 
Partition, and of Mexico today, who have offered 
up, or who tried to offer up, or who still offer up, 
the Divine Sacrifice, at the peril, and often at the 
price, of their lives. Yes, and we may also re- 
member those priests (of whom the late and 
beloved Father Cartright was one) who are 
stricken at the altar with some malady which 
might, possibly, yield to treatment if attended to 
promptly, who yet proceed (as Newman says 
somewhere, quickly, quickly, yet without haste) 
with their summoning of the Divine to Its ineffable 
union with the temporal—of Spirit with Flesh— 
and offer up the Sacrifice of the Son of God for 
the redemption of God’s human children; and 
who in doing so give up their lives for their flock. 


Meditation 
at Mass 


THE DIFFICULT problem of the young 
offender is focused for us all by the recent widely 
noted case of a sixteen-year-old 
from the Mid-West. Confessedly 
guilty of helping to rob a grocery 
store, he received a choice of 
penalties: the reformatory, or a 
daily walk, for two months, from his home town 
to another twelve miles distant, and back again, 
with a twenty-pound sack of bricks in token of the 
twenty pounds of groceries stolen. The second 


The Only 
Good Way 


sentence was chosen, and begun with such good- 
will, apparently, that the judge speedily com- 
muted the bulk of it to a parole to the youth’s 
parish priest. If this magistrate designed the 
original decision to test the culprit’s sportsman- 
ship, as a basis of possible reform, he must be 
given a high rating for perspicacity, though this 
will not obviate certain criticisms. It is easy to 
point out the essentially unfruitful nature of the 
punishment and, above all, the deplorable pub- 
licity which was bound to be directed at the lad, 
to the certain defeat, if it had continued, of any 
possibly good effect. But let us allow these very 
deficiencies to suggest to us how sharply limited, 
in the nature of the case, are the constructive 
alternatives. If a law is broken, the breaker must 
be lessoned, in justice to both himself and society. 
The only acceptable lessons for the young poten- 
tial criminal are parole and the requirement of 
restitution. The first depends upon that rara avis, 
a good parole officer, that is, a stranger who will 
do for the offender more than his parents were 
able to do; the second depends completely upon 
circumstances, and is usually—as one assumes it 
to be in the present case—impossible. The only 
safe way, the only good way, is to begin with the 
parents. Let the inducements, the advice, the 
education, the help, be given to them. 


WE ARE not in a position to know whether 
Mr. Robert Moses, in improving the buildings 

of the New York Central Park 
In the Zoo, improved the animals also. 
Heart of But both the fine new winter quar- 
the City ters and their tenants convey an 

impression of spick-and-spanness 
and friendly invitation which does credit to a 
large and highly civilized city. The monkeys ap- 
pear less dingy and much livelier; perhaps, too, 
they are stimulated by the honored presence 
among them of Governor Smith’s ex-pet—Joe, 
we believe the name is. The great cats certainly 
look better groomed, and act more friendly. On 
propitious days, certain of the lions can be seen 
standing happily to be scratched by a keeper; 
while tiger, leopard and puma, emancipated from 
the old hutch-like cages, stretch out haughtily on 
ledges high above the floor. The new baby lynxes 
are rarities of beauty and condition. The seals are 
almost terrifyingly active. In the few weeks 
which have intervened since Mr. Moses finished 
the splendid job in the park, the public has 
displayed its appreciation by flocking thither 
in large numbers, to drift happily through the 
clean and airy animal houses, to sun themselves, 
on favoring days, on the benches that line the 
spacious quadrangle, and to enjoy the good cook- 
ing, and nominal prices, of the newly installed 
restaurant flanking the terrace. All told, the zoo 
is a real oasis in the heart of New York. 
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NEW SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


By JOHANNES MATTERN 


HE EXPANSION 
of governmental 
activity in the 
sphere of social interests, 
culminating in the New 
Deal, is based on a con- 
ception of democracy 
which does not fit into 
the pattern of thinking 
of many who consider 
themselves bona fide 
members of a democratic social and_ political 
order. Some of the New Dealers particularly 
speak a language which their opponents and many 
of their supporters on faith do not understand. 
The reason for this discrepancy in pattern of 
thought and speech is to be found in the fact that 
democracy as many of us conceive it is not democ- 
racy as it manifests itself in actuality. 


To illustrate, Secretary Henry A. Wallace, 
author of “‘America Must Choose,” has just pre- 
sented the country with a book called “New 
Frontiers” (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock). 
The deep significance, the force of appeal, the 
reasonable reasonableness, of this book will be 
lost upon all who approach it with the prevailing 
conception of democracy and of social and gov- 
ernmental control in democracy. The necessity 
of recovery, and even of reform, all may readily 
acknowledge, but the need for a program to 
accomplish recovery and reform, the need for a 
new social and political orientation is questioned, 
denied, by many. To understand and appreciate 
the need for a programmatic approach implying 
social reorientation we must reexamine and. re- 
define our conceptions of democracy, not with a 
view to establishing the right or wrong of the 
conception of one side or the other, but rather 
with the sole objective of agreeing on a termi- 
nology and mode of thinking which all can under- 
stand and follow. The conception of democracy 
and the patterns of thinking in these conceptions 
hinge around the notions we entertain of the 
State, of government, of society, of private in- 
terests, of the individual, and of their relations 
to each other. 

_Our notions concerning the nature and relations 
of State, government, society, etc., have been con- 
fused by three conceptions inherited from a hoary 
past. The first is the conception of the State as 
existing apart from and above society. This con- 
ception is the result of medieval feudal ideas and 
the reaction of the French Revolution toward 
those ideas. Louis XIV is credited with the 


Basing his remarks on Secretary Henry A. Wallace's 
latest book, Professor Mattern avers that our present 
conception of democracy is vague and subject to re- 
vision. The nature of the State is thought of by most 
of us in terms of ideas inherited from the past, and 
never at any time identifiable with the American reality. 
As a result, it ts necessary to keep in mind at least a 
“rough sketch” of the dynamism which has character- 
ized relations between our government and private 
interest groups.—T he Editors. 


boast: “I am the State.” 
The French Revolution, 
as a reaction to the con- 
cept of the State implied 
in that boast, posited the 
nation as the State. It 
elevated the nation to 
the status of the multi- 
million-headed king. So 
it was the nation, thus 
conceived, becoming an 
abstraction apart from and above scciety, which 
we have been calling the State. In taking over 
this ancient conception of the State, we have also 
taken over the older notion of the State’s relation 
to society. Hence State and society are still 
viewed by some today in the relation of sovereign 
and subject, as they were under Louis XIV. So 
government is conceived as the mind and strong 
arm of the State rather than as an agency for the 
service of society. 

But what is, in this prevailing conception of the 
State, the objective, the content, of the will of 
the State? It is the maintenance of the legal 
order, the legal order being the sum total of the 
laws of the State, the decisions of the courts and 
all the activities of the government for the en- 
forcement of the laws and the decisions of the 
courts. And what is the objective, the purpose, 
of maintaining the legal order? Under the old 
conception the answer to that question completes 
a circle—the answer is: the maintenance of the 
State. 

However, reality reveals the fact that the legal 
order of one particular State differs from the 
legal order of another State, just as the social 
order of one particular society differs from that 
of another. This suggests that there is a relation 
between the types of legal order and social order. 
It is this suggestion which brings us to the second 
conception of State and society inherited from an 
ancient past. 

This second conception too goes back to the 
time of the French Revolution, to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s idea that the will of the State is the 
abstraction of the sum total of the wills of the in- 
dividuals constituting society. According to this 
view there is in theory at least perfect harmony 
between the will of the State and the will of 
society, the will of society being conceived as the 
sum total of all individual wills. According to 
this view it is the individual who is placed in a 
position of value, importance and effectiveness 
out of all proportion to reality. 
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These two conceptions, incompatible though 
they are, are nevertheless both applied in our 
prevailing political thought. Under the first con- 
ception, State and government are imbued with an 
exaggerated nimbus of moral force and sanction. 
This conception has become an irresistible invita- 
tion for every interest group to capture the gov- 
ernment as the most desirable and effective ma- 
chinery for the realization of the interests of one 
particular group as against and above the in- 
terests of other groups. In the long run this 
conception and practise leads to dictatorship by 
one or the other of the interest groups. The 
second conception, placing the individual on a 
pedestal, encourages mass action. It is a standing 
invitation for one or the other interest group to 
gain its objective of capturing the government by 
appeals to the mob spirit on the basis of impos- 
sible promises and unreasonable concessions. So 
eventually this conception too. will lead to a dic- 
tatorship in which the masses, once they have 
served the purpose of the dominant group, will 
find themselves forgotten and betrayed. It is the 
combination of these two conceptions which has 
led in Russia to the violent overthrow of the vacil- 
lating, impotent Kerensky régime in favor of 
enforced control over all the former interest 
groups by the proletariat. In Italy and Germany 
it has led to the enforced control over all interest 
groups by one, or by a combination of groups, 
allegedly in the interest of all. But in all three 
cases the change from one social and _ political 
order to the other has been the result of the 
failure to coordinate the various interests of the 
private interest groups, and in all three cases the 
change has taken place by violence, by revolution. 


A third conception taken over from the past is 
that of /aissez-faire. According to this concep- 
tion, that government is considered the best which 
concerns itself least with the activities of the indi- 
vidual, or of the private interest groups, and 
which confines its activity strictly to the keeping 
of peace and order. This conception is held in 
favor by all those whose interests are or might be 
endangered by an extended activity of the govern- 
ment. It is rejected by those whose interests are 
infringed upon by other members of society and 
who hope for relief from the government through 
processes other than its purely peace and order 
keeping activities. This third conception is fer- 
— approved by the opponents of the New 

eal. 


The conceptions upon which Secretary Wal- 
lace bases his analysis of the facts and forces 
which have led to the collapse of 1929 and the 
objectives, projects and workings of the New 
Deal as an effort at recovery, reform and re- 
orientation are not those of the State as an ab- 
straction apart from and above society, nor of 
the individual as the center of gravity in the social 


order, nor of Jaissez-faire as an inviolable cri- 
terion of government behavior. Secretary Wal- 
lace speaks a language much simpler, much more 
in tune with the plain facts of social and economic 
and political reality and needs. 

Secretary Wallace thinks in the terms of those 
who established the American government on the 
basis of a more reasonable conception of society, 
government, the individual, and their mutual rela- 
tions. The basis of their conception was a society 
consisting of individuals, to be sure, but of indi- 
viduals manifesting themselves in groups terri- 
torially, socially, economically organized for the 
realization and assertion of their particular in- 
terests, as representatives of their social order. 
They organized government as an agency de- 
signed to conduct the political business for the 
social order, i.e., for the groups concerned. 
They conceived and organized government as an 
agency for service. They defined the functions 
of that agency in the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. The adherents of the doctrine of Jaissez- 
faire insist that the framers of the Constitution 
defined the functions of the government on the 
basis of Jaissez-faire—restricting these functions 
to peace and order keeping. The opponents of 
the doctrine say the functions of the government 
as defined in the Constitution were not restricted 
merely to peace and order keeping. What are 
the facts? To be sure, the bulk of the provisions 
of the Constitution deal with functions falling 
under the category of peace and order keeping. 
But there is in Section 8 of Article I the provision 
that Congress shall have power “‘to establish post 
offices and post roads’’—functions which cannot 
be classed as purely peace and order keeping. 
Then there is in the same section the provision 
that Congress shall have the power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states....”’ It is at least doubtful whether 
this provision is to be classed among the purely 
peace and order keeping functions. Thus a rea- 
sonable conclusion from the facts would be that 
the framers of the Constitution conceived the 
functions of the government, the agency of the 
social and political order, as primarily of the 
peace and order keeping type, but that they in- 
tended to include in this category all those other 
functions which the regional or other interest 
groups were either unable or unwilling to perform 
in a manner serving the purposes of the social 
and political order. 


No social order ever remains static for long. 
Since the establishment of the government the 
American social order has become more complex, 
the private interest groups more numerous. Nor 
is a social order ever a harmonious symphony, 
even when it appears to be static. With the tech- 
nical advance of; civilization the interests of the 
social groups have changed in kind and degree 
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and their relations have become increasingly com- 
petitive and conflicting. But competition and con- 
flict among private interest groups can mean only 
one thing: the tendency on the part of one or the 
other interest group to assert itself against or 
above the rest. Such assertion may bring the 
assertive groups into conflict with the peace and 
order keeping activity of the government, assigned 
to the latter for the protection or maintenance 
of the social order. Usually, however, the more 
powerful or resourceful interest groups find ways 
and means to assert such preponderance in a man- 
ner which leads to actual conflict with other 
groups and to the impairment of the social 
order, without leading to a formal conflict 
with the peace and order keeping activity of 
the government. 

In this case the government is placed in a seri- 
ous predicament. It may stand idly by and allow 
the groups concerned to pursue their ruthless 
course at the risk of endangering and destroying 
the social order; or, it may intervene in the in- 
terest of the rest of society, by way of govern- 
mental activities which technically at least tran- 
scend its purely peace and order keeping func- 
tion. However, theory is one thing, reality is 
another. Government has never been the silent 
spectator in the free-for-all struggle of the private 
interest groups. As a matter of fact, government 


OUR LAWYERS’ 


By ERWIN 


HE MATERIALS in which our law is 
recorded are so bulky and tangled that 
the average practitioner cannot be reason- 
ably sure, in all cases, what the law is. Through 
selection and interpretation of materials our 
lawyer may become a lawmaker with regard only 
for the interests of his clients. Such an immod- 
erate, unofficial participation in lawmaking is 
especially tragic when tricky or incompetent 
lawyers practise before careless courts. 

Those who enter the legal profession in this 
country do not, at the outset, exhibit a peculiar 
lack of personal character, moral integrity or 
intelligence. But, owing to difficulties in which 
even the ablest men would flounder, an odious 
reputation attaches to many practitioners once 
they are established in their profession. We have 
more lawyers in proportion to population, and 
more litigation and types of work for lawyers, 
and spend more money for legal services per 
capita, than any other leading nation. We have 
more than our share of charlatanry in place of 
expert practise of law. We do not have our 


share of productive scholarship in legal science. 


has time and again intervened in that struggle, 
in the interest Bs eamnie as a whole, or to protect 
one interest group whose interests were infringed 
upon by another. Governments render assistance 
and guidance through agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, bureaus of soils, of entomology, of educa- 
tion, etc. They regulate business through inter- 
state commerce commissions, federal reserve 
boards, tariff boards, labor boards, etc., etc. They 
manage postal, telegraph, radio services, rail- 
roads, electric and power plants, coal mines, and, 
in Russia, all industrial enterprises. In other 
words, governments, and among them the Amer- 
ican government, have considered their functions 
as extending beyond the purely peace and order 
keeping kind. 

This is a rough sketch of the dynamic relations 
of the political and social forces, of government 
and private interest groups, prior to the latest 
and fatal depression, a rough sketch to which 
Secretary Wallace supplies detail and color. Sec- 
retary Wallace does more than explore the back- 
ground of the great collapse. He analyzes with 
thoroughness and candor the objectives, the pro- 
jects, and the workings of the New Deal, as a 
reaction to that collapse. Here again Secretary 
Wallace furnishes detail and color to the general 
lines of contour and direction. 

(This article will be concluded next week.) 


PREDICAMENT 


J. URCH 


Reasons for our juridical paradoxes may appear 
in a brief consideration of our conflicting and 
voluminous sources of law, our theory that any 
or all of these sources are relevant and authori- 
tative, and the resultant failures of law schools in 
teaching, and of lawyers in learning the law. 


Good lawyers in America are compelled to be 
more studious than other professional people in 
keeping themselves prepared for their daily tasks. 
Learning the law for a single case sometimes 
forces our lawyer to spend long and arduous 
weeks in careful search through numerous volumes 
of law reports and statutes. In 1820, when 
American lawyers first voiced general alarm about 
the growing mass of sources, the published re- 
ports of judicial decisions filled only 200 volumes. 
Fifty years later 2,000 volumes had accumulated. 
In 1916 an actual count brought the total up to 
9,621. It is estimated that this total has since 
doubled. The accumulation of both law reports 
and statutes in America is accelerating year by 
year. While by contrast European lawyers can 
generally steer a comparatively straight course, 
our lawyers must zigzag through mountainous 
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waves of materials which constantly rise higher 
and higher. 

Of all our recognized law records, a local prac- 
titioner must utilize reports of cases which arose 
in his own state, in nearby states, and in leading 
states whose juristic records are especially 
watched by the whole profession. Requisite sys- 
tems of reference to detailed subject matter, 
digests and indexes, alone constitute a small 
library. Besides the numerous volumes of law 
reports, digests and indexes, a few hundred vol- 
umes of statutes, including special codes, are 
needed for local practise. These, too, are need- 
lessly voluminous, for some of our forty-eight 
states, to say nothing of our federal legislature, 
are each producing statutes faster than each of 
the leading nations of Europe! 

Hence it is not surprising that, in spite of 
theoretical demands to the contrary, our lawyers 
are tempted to rely mainly on standard legal text- 
books, which are relatively few in number. 
Nevertheless, a complete working library, for the 
practitioner who utilizes the sources of our law, 
would contain 6,000 or 7,000 volumes. For prac- 
tise in older and larger states a still greater 
library would be necessary. All of these, espe- 
cially digests and indexes, must be kept up to date 
at a considerable annual cost. Study of chaotic 
and voluminous subject-matter is our lawyer's 
daily necessity, wherein some kind of technique 
for saving time becomes a work of art! 

Learning the law as recorded in our sources is 
no work for a man who is unwilling to toil and 
think. The legal principles drawn from a con- 
fused and expanding mass of judicial precedents 
constitute what is known as our common law. 
These principles are now and then displaced or 
absorbed by state and federal statutes or consti- 
tutional provisions. New materials accumulate 
so rapidly that textbooks, which digest and sum- 
marize common law materials still unaffected by 
legislation, are no sooner off the press than they 
are already untrustworthy at many points. Hence 
our lawyer who seeks the common law on an 
unfamiliar case, must either run the risk of missing 
desirable points by reference to legal textbooks 
alone, or else undertake to check and supplement 
the textbooks by searching through recently re- 
ported cases. He must try to be systematic in 
working with materials which are largely un- 
systematic. He must distinguish between prin- 
ciples of law and states of fact. He must 
read thoughtfully materials which defy easy 
understanding. 

Our lawyer’s task in a statutory case is also 
dificult. Cases are frequently complicated by the 
interlocking of the common law and the statutory 
law, by conflicts within each and between the two, 
and by the discrepancy between the theory and 
the equitable applicability of statutes which have 


been framed with little or no reference to recog- 
nized legal principles. Moreover, since legislation 
goes on with customary diligence, our practitioner 
always faces the likelihood that the law he once 
knew has been changed. Both statutes and law 
reports are often hazy and prolix. Circumlocu- 
tion, legal rhetoric, contradictions and duplica- 
tions, both within the average legal document 
and between it and the law as elsewhere stated, 
exhaust ordinary perseverance and induce many 
a lawyer to do but a superficial job of research. 
To conceal thought seems to be the aim of our 
legal phraseology. Lack of clarity in legal exposi- 
tion is doubtless due to imitation of existing legal 
documents and to necessary haste in research in 
a growing volume of materials. Hence both in 
quality and in quantity our excessively variable 
mass of law sources defies comprehension, to say 
nothing of ascertaining with fair accuracy, in all 
cases, what the law is. 


By some systematic method much of the in- 
comprehensible mass of our sources of law should 
be rejected as irrelevant and impracticable in a 
modern system of justice. The printing of all 
reports of judicial decisions by private publishers 
was willingly accepted by American lawyers dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century. Pri- 
vate publication of every possible type of legal 
document, law reports, digests, and duplications 
of government printings, has become the recog- 
nized agency for their preservation. The ancient 
spirit of the common law should keep courts and 
practitioners in quest of principles reposing in 
the records of judicial decisions. And yet Ameri- 
can lawyers of the late nineteenth century virtually 
abandoned such a quest of principles, as their 
successors have since been doing, and substituted 
a search for identical states of fact. That is, in 
place of consistency of legal principles in decisions 
of reputable courts our lawyers seek for a series 
of cases of apparent similarity, the collective 
authority of which might discredit a series of 
cases cited by opposing attorneys. Now lack of 
consistency in judicial decisions, reversals of de- 
cisions, and twisting of states of fact into seeming 
similarity, in short, a degradation of the old 
theory of common law, makes possible the mar- 
shalling of cases in support of both sides of a 
controversy! The greater the number of re- 
ported decisions, the greater will be the likelihood 
that parallel cases may be found, roughly match- 
ing the one at hand. Under such circumstances 
lawyers did not reject, but rather welcomed, the 
extensive printing of law records as a private 
enterprise, which has been keeping the shelves of 
law libraries bending under their loads of pon- 
derous volumes. 


As private enterprise has accumulated formi- 
dable supplies of sources, the useful interspersed 
with the worthless, the case method has seemed 
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more and more desirable for both student and 
practitioner. The theory is that textbooks can- 
not reconstruct our law with acceptable complete- 
ness, because sources are multiplying so fast that 
by the time the books can be published they are 
not fully authentic. But the case method of study 
gives our practitioner a task for which he does 
not always have ability, training or sufficient time. 
Our theory of the relevancy and authority of 
every part of a continually growing mass of 
sources, the recent along with the remote, has 
compelled practitioners to try to use the case 
method; and yet the method itself tends to foster 
the utmost accumulation of legal materials. This 
perplexing situation, ten years ago, prompted the 
organization of the American Law Institute. This 
group of jurists of bench and school have been 
hard at work on a complete restatement of our 
law. They are bringing scholarly analyses up to 
date, introducing uniformity of interpretation, 
giving force to organized reconstructions of our 
law, and thus diminishing the necessity of utilizing 
undigested legal materials in the courts. 


Adequate teaching of disorganized materials 
is extremely difficult. The status of our law and 
lawmaking compels the practitioner to keep up 
efforts to learn the law as long as he remains in 
practise, never reaching assurance of familiarity 
with our changing legal sources. Hence our law 
schools must develop studious habits that will 
carry over into professional practise; that is, 
rather than teach the law itself, they can only 
hope to develop skill in methods of legal 
research. 

The burden which the status of our law places 
on legal education is so great, and the task of 
instruction thus imposed is so difficult, that none 
but the most scholarly and skilful can succeed as 
teachers in our law schools. Teaching law in 
America is further complicated by conflict between 
principles of justice in a nationalized law on the 
one hand and the narrower precepts in the law 
of local jurisdictions on the other. Perhaps the 
nationalizing influence of our great law schools, 
always accumulating basic principles of justice, 
may ultimately give us a science of jurisprudence 
that will compare favorably, for example, with 
that of England. Our legal textbooks will, of 
course, continue to come from studies of instruc- 
tors in schools of national influence. Most of our 
law schools are not trying to overcome the dis- 
crepancy between the actual and the ideal practise 
of the law. Less than a score of our law schools 
do appreciably more than train practitioners for 
local jurisdictions. 

Our other law schools, 170 more or less, are 
doing notably inferior work. More than 100 
schools are not even certified by the Council on 
Legal Education of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. A comparative study shows that these un- 


certified schools display more aimlessness and 
downright inefficiency than any other similar 
group of professional schools in the country. 
These schools can neither develop skill in the 
case method nor offer sound interpretation of 
accepted legal doctrines. If all students were 
capable of scientific research, if all our law schools 
had scholarly faculties and adequate libraries, 
and if both our pre-legal and legal courses of 
training were sufhciently inclusive, there would 
not be, in spite of the confusing variety and bulk 
of our law sources, such utter futility in the 
average practitioner's efforts to know the law! 
The failure of pre-legal and legal education is 
not necessarily denied by the ultimate success of 
candidates in passing simplified and elemental bar 
examinations. Proof of such failure appears in 
the fact that too many practitioners remain be- 
fuddled tyros throughout their professional 
careers. Concealment of ignorance behind a 
camouflage of loquacity and trickery cannot de- 
stroy the proof. 

This ignorance of the law, in more ways 
than one, embarrasses our good lawyers and 
good judges. And yet most of our 40,000 
law students are right now under mediocre or 
inferior instruction, and so as future practi- 
tioners will, as their predecessors have done, con- 
tinue to maintain a low average of fitness to 
find their way in the sources of our law—unless, 
of course, as occasionally happens, personal 
force and self-development overcome defective 
education. 


With chaotic abundance of law sources, with 
disharmony between common law principles and 
statutory precepts, with perversions of common 
law principles under common law methods, and 
with consequent failure in much of our legal 
education, our practitioner finds himself in a 
predicament which worries him all his life. Or 
else he assumes careless disregard of justice and 
joins the ranks of pettyfoggers. If the latter, 
his quest of “technicalities,” by which cases may 
be easily won, resembles a schoolboy’s quest of 
devices by which he may obtain “credits” with- 
out work. As a mere technician in the law, he 
secks security in a regular mechanism, devised 
purely for the purpose of winning all cases en- 
trusted to him, regardless of their merits. That 
mechanism is operated by a few legal rules which 
may be quoted to add impressive sophistry to 
conversations with clients and to argumentative 
verbiage in the courts! Casuistry, legalism and 
general trickery, which unjustly fasten an odious 
reputation upon all lawyers alike, arise as alterna- 
tives for practitioners who have few ideals of 
justice, very largely because all appreciation of 
justice is destroyed by the contrariety between 
sound jurisprudence and possible constructions of 
our law. 
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IS COMMUNISM DANGEROUS? 


be By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


HE COMMUNIST by himself is com- 
paratively harmless. In a healthy society 
he is little more than an isolated dissenter, 

a loud Thersites mouthing in vain against the 
captains and the kings; a discord which troubles 
the general harmony only enough to call atten- 
tion to it. The genuine Communist is a germ 
that derives his sustenance from unhealthy tissues ; 
he must find a pathological area or die. The 
misfortune of the world at the present moment 
is precisely that so much of it has been weakened 
by other diseases that the infection from Moscow 
has more than enough to feed upon. This is a 
fact too frequently overlooked by those who con- 
gratulate themselves on the comparatively small 
number of avowed Communists in the United 
States, and find consolation in the thought that 
we Americans are so incurably individualistic that 
we could never accept the tyranny of a totalitarian 
state, Marxian or otherwise. This view leaves 
out of account certain elements which might in a 
final reckoning be decisive. 

Any optimism based upon numerical statistics 
is delusive, and history abundantly illustrates the 
fact. The Visigoths who conquered Spain num- 
bered only 30,000, but their organization gave 
them an advantage over a population of 42,000,- 
000 individualists who had grown pacifistic and 
soft under the Pax Romana; and the foreign 
organism, finding favorable areas for its activity, 
speedily achieved its end. A comparatively small 
number of Normans, financed by the Jews of 
Rouen, had little difficulty in conquering a less 
organized and less purposeful, though decidedly 
individualistic and freedom-loving, people in 
England. Cortez, with a handful of well- 
equipped adventurers, took possession of an 
empire. Likewise the Bolsheviki, in 1917, num- 
bering only 30,000 but carefully organized, sufh- 
ciently financed, and knowing exactly what they 
wanted to do, took possession of the destinies of 
150,000,000 human beings; beings who, it is true, 
were well accustomed to autocratic government, 
but who in their own way were individualistic, 
and had never endured from the tyranny of the 
czars any regimentation as rigorous as that which 
lay in store for them. Even today the Communist 
party in Russia numbers hardly more than 1 per- 
cent of the entire population. Clearly, then, there 
is not safety in numbers alone. 

The real danger in the United States, I repeat, 
is not the enthusiast who shouts in Union Square 
for the downfall of capitalists and priests, but 
the large and growing body of American opinion 


which, maintaining at present an almost neutral 
attitude toward Communism, is predisposed to 
make its neutrality a benevolent one if certain con- 
tingencies arise, and to furnish the small minority 
of organized, well-financed Marxians with exactly 
the foothold they require. In America there is a 
large group which may be said to be spiritually 
conditioned for some sort of collectivistic experi- 
ment, and this group intersects all classes in the 
most surprising fashion. It includes teachers, law- 
yers, ministers, social workers, stenographers, 
writers, farmers, laborers—an incalculable army 
whose opinions cannot be gaged by their incomes 
or their lack of incomes, by their bank accounts or 
their debts. Just as the avowed Communists in- 
clude a son of Senator Hiram Bingham, who is 
surely under no economic necessity for rebelling, 
so the friends of Communism outside the Com- 
munist party include millionaires like our Ambas- 
sador to Russia, Mr. William Christian Bullitt, 
descendant of the opulent Bullitts and Horwitzes 
of Philadelphia, and as such under no compulsion 
of ever doing a day’s work unless he so desires. 
It is quite evident that the bond which unites all 
those who look with friendship or with friendly 
indifference upon the “experiment” of Lenin and 
Stalin is not political or economic. It is no politi- 
cal or economic necessity that makes Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, our Ambassador to Mexico, praise pub- 
licly a pronouncement of General Calles, the 
Stalin of the country, in favor of a Communistic 
plan to transfer all control of children’s education 
from the parent to the state. : 


Meanwhile other examples multiply. Seven 
hundred public school teachers in New York City 
dare to proclaim openly that they will not take 
an oath of allegiance to the United States gov- 
ernment. The Literary Digest makes a_ poll 
of Protestant ministers and reports an astonish- 
ing shift among them toward the Left. A writer 
in the Forum cites an example of a successful 
lawyer who has become a Communist because he 
has found nothing else worthy of his political 
allegiance. Everyone with an extensive acquain- 
tance among teachers must be aware that although 
most of them are economically secure, and 
although they enjoy in addition to their salaries 
long vacations which are the envy of other 
workers, an astonishing number of them (Cath- 
olics, as a rule, excepted) are flirting with the 
notion that somehow Communism may be able 
to right the evils of the world. 

At a dinner in Washington I heard Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia, inform a 
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Catholic audience rather grimly that whether 
they liked it or not, they were in for an era of 
increased regimentation. Surely no one will sus- 
pect him of being in league with Moscow! But 
Dr. Canby in the Saturday Review assures us 
with even more complacency that Collectivism in 
some form is inevitable; and he ventures to pre- 
dict, without any evident disapproval, that 
Sovietism, Fascism, and President Roosevelt’s 
“New Deal” will be found in the long run, despite 
apparent divergencies, to have been fundamen- 
tally the same thing, or at least to be moving in 
the common direction of universal Collectivism. 
I am not concerned here with the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of Dr. Canby’s forecast. What I am 
driving at is that there has been a decided if im- 
ponderable movement in the United States toward 
the Left. Many people who would indignantly 
repudiate the charge that they sympathize with 
what Litvinov would call his “ideology,” have 
unconsciously assimilated certain elements of it. 
Dr. Canby’s prophecy, so calmly received today, 
would have provoked a storm of protest five 
years ago. 

What is behind all this?) Why should a well- 
paid lawyer be willing to sacrifice his time to advo- 
cate a proletarian dictatorship? Why should the 
son of a banker, or of a United States Senator, 
get himself arrested and detained in a filthy jail 
in the interest of a revolution which, if successful, 
would probably destroy the source of his income 
and his economic and political security? Why 
should a well-fed lady professor at Hunter Col- 
lege, such as the very agreeable one with whom 
I found myself walking in an academic procession 
this year, begin describing with gusto, five minutes 
after we had met, a collectivist Utopia of the 
future? Why should a former Yale professor 
editing an influential review accept a future col- 
lectivistic Caesar as inevitable? 


The answer, I think, is that Communism is not 
merely an economic and political theory, but a 
species of religion. If it were merely political or 
economic, its appeal to individuals living in a state 
of comparative liberty and security would be 
inexplicable; but it is really the successor of 
Mohammedanism, Protestantism and agnosticism, 
the arch-heresy of our age. Like all heresies, it 
apes true Christianity, and like all heresies it has 
a tendency to dissolve Christianity. Like Chris- 
tianity it claims universal and exclusive dominion; 
like Christianity it appeals to the idealism in man; 
but in the name of the ideal it addresses itself to 
passions in human nature which, if liberated, 
would make any compromise with Christianity 
impossible. Instead of love it invokes hate. It 
openly advocates murder and theft at the expense 
of the “exploiting” classes. Its more frank 
propagandists make no secret of the fact that 
Communism is the antithesis of Christianity and 


therefore, if it is to succeed, must destroy 
Christianity. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical, “Caritate 
Christi,” declared that the spread of Communism 
seemed to him “‘portentous,” and reminded him 
of “the mystery of iniquity” predicted by Saint 
Paul; and that Cardinal MacRory has found in 
Communism some resemblance to the kingdom of 
anti-Christ predicted by Our Lord. 

Thousands of Americans who are more or less 
sympathetic or tolerant in their attitude toward 
Communism are not conscious, of course, of its 
diabolical character and purpose. If they are at 
all informed on the history of Soviet Russia, they 
look upon the evils of the system as accidental 
and as hardly likely to occur in America. Fasci- 
nated perhaps by its claim to introduce order and 
security into a bewildered world, they fail to see 
that this claim is only the mask of a power which, 
if it could be universally successful, would destroy 
everything that has made human life tolerable 
and beautiful. Only the fact that Communism is 
a sort of religion can explain its appeal to them. 
As human beings they are fundamentally and in- 
curably religious. Either they or their ancestors 
have given up the belief in the Church of Christ 
which alone can save the world, and in conse- 
quence of their misfortune have come to condemn 
all Christianity with so inclusive a gesture that 
it is dificult if not impossible for them even to 
examine the claims of the Catholic Church. 
Being thus isolated from the Truth which is at 
one pole of the spiritual world, and still craving 
the consolations of a religion that will satisfy, 
they very easily gravitate toward the opposite 
pole where they believe they find the realization 
of the Christian ideal without what they imagine 
to be its disadvantages. In short, a very large 
number of Americans belong to a paganism which 
stands midway between Rome and Moscow, but 
with its back turned on Rome. If it came to a cru- 
cial struggle between Christianity and Commu- 
nism, where would these neutrals take their stand ? 

The Communist leaders understand this better 
than we do, and are making every appeal, even 
under the guise of drama, art and social welfare 
work, to the sympathies of the neutral body. 
Their program has advanced so far now that its 
propagarda cannot be destroyed by merely de- 
nouncing Moscow. In fact, the effect of denounc- 
ing is often to arouse sympathy for the person or 
thing denounced. This is particularly true of 
anything having a religious character, even if that 
character be diabolically religious. The evil is 
positive, and nothing merely negative will avail 
against it. Nothing, in short, can be successful 
against it, except the true reality of Christianity, 
in the light of which Communism’s own delusive 
and negative nature becomes apparent. Where 
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then is the task for us Catholics? We too are an 
organized minority with a unified body of doc- 
trine, and better still, a doctrine eternally true. 
If we are not making as much progress as the 
Communists and atheists among the neutral pagan 
population, and I believe this to be true, it must 
be because our purpose is weak or our method in- 
adequate. As Catholics, it is our task to give 
the bewildered agnostic a vision of the eternal 


verities; to convince him that his soul is immortal, 
and that God rules the universe, and that the 
Church of Christ is the kingdom of God on earth. 
Once he is convinced of these truths, he will pay 
little attention to Moscow, for he will somehow 
discover that Bolshevism and Christianity are 
mutually exclusive. Such is the task. It is not 
within the scope of this paper to say how it should 
be accomplished. | 


THE JESUIT MARTYRS’ TRAIL 


By BRYAN M. O’REILLY 


ITH all due reverence, here is ground 

W where the letters A.M.D.G. were lived 
as well as written. .From Quebec and 
Montreal, along the Ottawa River, amongst the 
Jakes around Timagami, and down to Nipissing, 
French River and Georgian Bay, was the road to 
Calvary which the Jesuit martyrs trod to reach 
their settlements close to Midland. You may read 
the record in the “Jesuit Relations.” There is 
nothing new to be added to it, but a vivid picture 
supplements the reading when one has visited 
their shrine and passed over much of their route. 


Quebec, from any angle, is one of the most 
charming spots on the American continent. Wan- 
dering around its old streets, walls and churches, 
and dreaming of Jacques Cartier, it was not hard 
to visualize the Jesuits John de Brébeuf, Gabriel 
Lalemant, and others, who accompanied the 
earliest soldiers and explorers, not in the service 
of the Most Christian King, but for the love of 
God. Quebec at that date was only a rude fort 
and a collection of huts, but it was New France; 
there were friendly faces and a friendly tongue, 
there was comfort and assurance in comradeship. 
To this French settlement, as to those which grew 
later at Three Rivers and Montreal, the fleets 
of Indian canoes from far up the lakes and rivers 
of the interior came to trade. 

Brébeuf, Lalemant and their companions had 
no thought of ministering to the settlers and 
adjacent tribes; theirs was a wider and more 
embracing mission into the unknown. One sum- 
mer day, turning their backs upon their friends, 
they set off up the St. Lawrence by canoe with 
the returning Indians. What depths of fortitude 
these bald words imply. They had nothing in 
common with their guides, companions and hosts. 
The language was strange, the customs disgusting 
and barbaric, the attitude of all savage and sus- 
picious, and the labor of the paddle came to be 
a torture. Thousands of us know their route 
from Quebec to Montreal, and the beauty 
of the river and the lakes which dot her 
course; but then there were no villages and 


churches, and the beauty hid grimmer things. 
From the high bluffs of Cap Santé the view over 
the expanse of waterways is today intoxicating. 
Can you close your eyes, and washing from your 
retina the plumes of smoke, the village wre oa 
and spires, and the busy small craft on the river, 
see only the waters and the woods as they were 
then? Empty and vast, silent and brooding, the 
current sliding past, and upon the water below 
little specks of canoes, pushing up stream. A 
few black-robed, fair-skinned men, amongst the 
savages, paddling stiffly beneath scornful eyes, and 
carrying out as best they might the Exercises of 
Ignatius Loyola. Carrying the cross (I have seen 
one of their little iron crosses) amongst the 
heathen. 

At Montreal they left the St. Lawrence for the 
Ottawa River, running west. The course of the 
Ottawa River from its junction with the St. 
Lawrence up to Timagami is known to me only 
from a distance, and it was around the lakes 
which abound about the latter that I again 
crossed the trail of the martyrs. Guides told me 
that Indians still travel by canoe from New 
Liskeard above Timagami to North Bay and Lake 
Nipissing. Just where the Hurons with their 
black-robed guests left the Ottawa River and 
struck across the chain of lakes, I do not know, 
but it does not matter very much. Even today 
the territory is wild, unimproved bush, honey- 
combed with water and thickly forested. Bear, 
wolf and moose abound. 

I paddled a canoe over several of these lakes. 
Red Cedar Lake and Martin River which runs 
into it, and which are part of the route which 
the Indians use today, almost assuredly must have 
been crossed by Fathers Brébeuf, Daniel, Davost, 
Lalemant and those that followed. Entering this 
broken country from the comparatively open 
spaces of the rivers, the Jesuits must have needed 
all their reserves of fortitude and faith: it is a 
gloomy portal to a land of cruelty and desola- 
tion. Even today one feels an insignificant and 
helpless atom lost in the wilderness. The quiet, 
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the blackness of the water, the everlasting sur- 
rounding trees thick to the waterside, the majestic 
sameness of cape after cape, inlet after inlet, 
the grotesque limbs of dead trees long in water— 
all conspire to subdue and depress the spirits. 
The occasional cries of a laun, strangely human, 
which echo across the still water, intensify the 
silence. Off the main highway the bush is now 
almost as lonely as ever it was, but at least you 
know that there is a settlement of men 100 miles 
away, and that there are isolated cabins and camps 
within ten miles. In the early 1600’s what a 
desolation it must have been, 600 or 700 miles 
away from their little group of countrymen at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence! 


At least so long as they were on the rivers they 


could feel that the mere act of turning a canoe 
down stream would lead them home. Now one 
lake and one cape seemed like another, the maze 
had closed in upon them. About this time also 
they must have been realizing what type of people 
their savage hosts were, the black darkness of 
their hearts, their cruelty, their bestial mentality. 


Deprived now for weeks of any civility of life, | 


they had not yet had time to become hardened 
and inured to their physical environment. And 
the portages were numerous; sometimes for 
several miles, they must have stumbled through 
the bush, sore and laden. What they ate, how 
they lived, what they suffered from the Indians, 
the ‘‘Jesuit Relations” tell, but my eyes told me 
more of the actual physical vastness of their 
undertaking. Yet this was only a prelude, an 
apprenticeship, to years of hardship culminating 
in martyrdom. Indeed we may stand with bent 
head at their ashes, O we of little faith. 


There must have been a moment, struggling 
through this country, when the followers of 
Ignatius experienced a thrill and an uplift of 
spirit. After miles and miles of small lakes, one 
like the other, each a black pool of mystery and 
labor, shut in by forest trees, succeeding one 
another just as a treadmill’s paddle, and broken 
only by laborious, panting portages and struggles 
with the brush, the ground rises. One day, per- 
haps after an agonizing portage, they topped a 
rise and saw before them the beautiful expanse 
of Lake Nipissing. Miles of silvery water shim- 
mering in the sunshine, gently sloping ground 
around it, open heavens, horizons in the distance 
—space and air again. After the closeness and 
eerieness of the small waters, shut in by bush, it 
must have been a physical relief to sight great 
water. 

Skirting the shores of Lake Nipissing until they 
struck French River, they directed their canoes 
down this stream. Here it was once more a story 
of days of narrows and rapids and portages. But 
at last, some thirty or thirty-five days after leaving 
Quebec, they broke into the open waters of 


Georgian Bay, the home of their adopted people. 
We can watch the last miles of the Jesuits’ 
travels, and their arrival, from the “look-out” 
where they in after years so often stood. The 
hill forms a natural vantage point, the view is 
clear for miles. They would have come around 
a larch-covered headland far in the distance, 
little moving specks on the water in the direction 
of French River, to evolve as the minutes passed 
into a flotilla of canoes. There must have been 
some Hurons on the hill that day about 1634, 
when the “black robes”’ arrived; they must, as the 
canoes got closer, have noticed, with amazement, 
strangers amongst their returning friends. The 
word of God and the cross had come into their 
midst, unknown and unrevered, brought to them 
by men wearing Loyola’s habit. What the 
thoughts of these devoted men were upon their 
arrival is locked in the heart of God; there must 
have been, at all events, a natural relief from 
the strain of travel, a welcome cessation from 
the paddle and cramped quarters, a glad rest from 
the weary business of moving on day after day. 
We may be quite sure that they raised their 
hearts, if not their voices, in a glad ‘““Te Deum 
Laudamus.”’ One form of labor was finished, at 
least for a time: they had reached the rank vine- 
yard in which they chose to labor. 


They settled at the mouth of what is now the 
River Wye, and built the settlement and fort of 
Ste. Marie. It lies in a hollow in the mouth of 
a widening valley. Beside it rises a steep hill, 
which became their “‘look-out.”’ In other direc- 
tions the plain rises rather swiftly to the hills. 
Sixteen years these and other “black robes” re- 
mained on this spot, enduring those things that 
the “Jesuit Relations’ can tell you: preaching 
to the Huron, teaching, building, comforting, en- 
couraging; suffering each day pain and discomfort 
and loneliness for the greater honor and glory 
of God. The toil bore fruit, and more and more 
of the Hurons came to know the love of the 
true God. 


But on March 16, 1649, the bloody Iroquois 
came from beyond the lakes, burning and slaying. 
Then the men whose journey we have followed, 
and who had labored valiently in the wilderness, 
went a yet longer journey and gained a martyr’s 
crown. The horrible tortures which Fathers Bré- 
beuf and Lalemant withstood are again within the 
pages of the ‘‘Relations.”’ Their flesh was eaten 
before their eyes, torches were applied to various 
members of their bodies, red-hot tomahawks laced 
about their shoulders, their heads scalped, and 
when they yet spoke of God and His Kingdom 
their throats were run through with a red-hot 
iron and their hearts torn out. Saint Gabriel 
Lalemant suffered these things for sixteen hours 
before he died, and Saint John de Brébeuf, that 
old veteran of the missions, probably as long. 
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The Martyrs Shrine today is a quiet place. 
From whatever direction you approach it, whether 
from Barrie and Midland or Orillia, the country- 
side grows wilder. As you enter the mouth of 
the Wye, there are three landmarks that strike 
your vision. High and clear stands the “‘look-out”’ 
hill from which they watched in the wilderness; 
below it, yet high enough to dominate the valley, 
is the Jesuit church which contains their relics; 
in the valley, across the road on the edge of the 
river, is a grove of dark green trees beneath which 
stood Fort Ste. Marie, and amidst the rubble 
and dust of which lies more precious dust, that 
of the saints themselves. Up the side of the 
hill are out-door Stations of the Cross and a 
grotto; upon the summit is an open summer house 
from which you may look out and meditate. 

Let the years roll back and think of those men 
standing there, whether it be to watch the ap- 
proach of enemies or the yearly arrival of men 
and things from home, or sometimes resting and 
in memory drifting back to Old France. Here 
is a spot where the Christian, and certainly the 
Catholic, can pause, gathering again strength and 
faith, pride and humility. Those who went before 
him with their blood here testified once again 
the truth of that core of faith exemplified in the 
triumphant words, “Resurrexit sicut dixit.”’ 

The church is what one would expect a Jesuit 
church to be. Before the high altar stands the 
jeweled box containing bones of Saint John de 
Brébeuf and Saint Gabriel Lalemant. The casket 
was made in Paris and is beautifully chased and 
worked, four sculptured figures supporting it. A 
French explorer, a black-robed priest, a Huron 
chief, and one of those heroic laymen who assisted 
the missionaries as did Saint René Goupil, also 
martyr, carry the casket as it were a bier. Crutches, 
sticks and surgical instruments are about the 
altar; the Jesuit martyr saints, canonized but a 
few years, are powerful advocates before the 
throne of God. 

Lastly you come, after a short walk, to the 
grove which shelters old Fort Ste. Marie. Unlike 
the other sites it is not church property; a railing 
surrounds the ground, amongst the rank grass 
and fallen leaves are four mounds of stones, the 
remains of four bastions marking the corners, and 
at the foot of one is a simple stone cross which 


bears the words, 
A MDG 


Beneath these stones lie the dust 

and remains of St John Brebeuf & 

St Gabriel Lalemant, slain March 
16th 1649. 


This indeed was the end of the pilgrimage. Hav- 
ing followed them from Quebec to Montreal, 
along the Ottawa River and the dark Timagami 
lakes, down through Nipissing and French River 
into Georgian Bay, I left them there. 


The End of Christabel 


“I desisted with a deeper dejection than I am willing to 


remember.” —Coleridge. 


Along the mountain, moving through a cloud 
Less tenebrous than that upon his mind, 

Went Coleridge; and the wind was loud behind, 
Ahead and overhead the wind was loud. 


Incessantly it blustered, to prevail 

Against all effort of the marvelous brain, 
Dissolving aery edifice as vain: 

The wind from Skiddaw and from Borrowdale. 


Searching within his double cloud a sign 
For new pursuit of his mysterious theme, 
And hearing only requiem to his dream, 
And muttering “Accurséd ‘Wallenstein’!” 


At length, by rectory firelight, filled and warm 
And deep in wine, anew began to burn 

The dream, the brilliant faculty return 

As in a lull of inner and outer storm. 


So all the following day the driven pen 

Ran on and on, as deep in trance he wrought 
The spell-bound chronicle that thralled his thought, 
The like of which was never known again. 


Such verse as Purchas and an anodyne 
From treasuries of Time had stolen in dream, 
“Images on the surface of a stream 

Scattered to naught’”—line on mesmeric line! 


Till, in a “giddiness of heart and brain,” 

He reached the last whereat the pen was dropt; 
The vision vanished and the music stopped; 
And, staring up beyond the dismal pane, 


He heard again the wind that seemed to be 
Destiny, as it triumphed down the vale, 

The wind from Skiddaw and from Borrowdale 
Blowing his requiem through eternity ; 


The sound that seemed forever in his ears, 

The drone of Time that mocked his works and ways, 
The imminent desertion of the days, 

The faint inexorable horn one hears 


Far off in youth—against the last resort 
Of words, a clarion—till we clearly see 
The shrouded figure by the shadowy tree, 
Dim though our eyes; and know he blows the mort. 


So Coleridge listened in his gloom; and yet, 
Forgot by haggard eye and tightened lip, 
In port already stood the phantom ship 
That means the wreck of art if men forget. 


More than the mariner’s curse it had to tell, 

Significant of splendor through the gloom, 

Whose burning seraphs filled the twilit room 

That marked the unending end of “Christabel’’! 
Rose BENET. 
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ITALIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By T. W. HUNTINGTON 
VERY nation holds the hope that the ideals and 


interpretations voiced by its writers will become an 
integral part of its political and social fabric. With the 
advent of mechanized printing and the consequent rapid 
increase in the output of books in the twentieth century, 
the process of integrating and assimilating this literary 
output of a nation has assumed vast proportions. And 
by degrees it has been delegated to a special field of prac- 
tical bibliography to consider objectively this enormous 
output of books in their relation to the inclinations and 
needs of the public, and to create a plan for careful listing. 


Each nation is striving to cope with this problem of 
providing adequate bibliographical organization. America 
pioneered, and today the published bibliographical data 
made available by the Library of Congress and the H. W. 
Wilson Company rank foremost in the world of practical 
bibliography. In England the author and title indices to 
Whitaker’s “Cumulative Book List” is an approach to the 
dictionary system of cataloging which has been so suc- 
cessfully introduced by the Wilson organization in 
America; Germany is forging ahead with the publication 
of the “Deutsche Nationalbibliographie” ; and the French 
publishing house of Hachette last year inaugurated the 
monthly publication, “Biblio,” which has provided for 
France a similarly modernized system of reporting the 
output of the latest books. 

In Italy exceptionally fine work has been done toward 
the compilation of primary bibliographical data. The 
mechanism for gathering together the information con- 
cerning the output of the new books is exhaustive, speedy 
and reasonably accurate. ‘The ardent workers in this 
field, notably Commendatore Carlo Marrubini of Milan, 
Commendatore Giulio Calabi of Bologna, the Direction 
of the Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence, and both A. F. 
Formiggini and the Direction of the Consiglio Nazionale 
di Ricerche in Rome, are making important contributions 
to the compilation of bibliographical information, 


The only bibliographical tool which Italy has lacked 
has been a bibliographical report presenting a comprehen- 
sive survey of the authors and subjects of new books, 
compiled promptly, within the scope of a single volume 
for each year, and with a degree of analysis commensurate 
with the accredited standards of bibliographical technique. 
The primary bibliographical undertakings have needed 
as a correlary a plan of compilation and publication which 
would quickly make available for practical use the ever- 
accumulating quantity of primary data which for lack of 
adequate analysis has remained insufficiently segregated: 
in other words, the bibliographer commencing his work 
in the midst of the rich abundance of available data found 
himself called upon to rework original data, to recast it 
in conformity with established norms of bibliographical 
procedure, and thus to make the information quickly 
available in a revised form which experience has proven 
best meets the practical needs of librarian, scholar, lay 
reader and bookseller. Segregation, verification, ampli- 
fication and minute classification of already existent biblio- 


graphical information has been the gist of the Italian 
bibliographical problem. Cross-reference keys were 
needed which when used by the reader would unlock the 
nation’s rich storehouse of contemporarily printed books. 
An antecedent to this undertaking was the dictionary 
card-catalog index of the books in the Vatican Library, 
which was instituted some years ago under the inspiring 
leadership of Pope Pius XI. Now for more than two 
years new Italian books have for the first time been cata- 
logued in a quarterly bibliographical publication, La 
Scheda Cumulativa Italiana (Indicatore Bibliografico 
delle Nuove Pubblicazioni Italiane), which has intro- 
duced into Italy the most modern bibliographical technique 
and is already producing significant changes in the field 
of European bibliography. 

The work of editing and publishing this periodical is 
done under the writer’s direct supervision in the little 
village of Anacapri, high on the Island of Capri, over- 
looking the Bay of Naples. The material as it is currently 
compiled is first published in quarterly numbers in March, 
June and September; then all of this published data is 
augmented by much material which has not been pub- 
lished during the year and the whole is edited in a single 
annual cumulated volume which is published in January 
or February following the calendar year for which the 
data has been compiled. The Dictionary System, whereby 
all material by authors and by subjects is listed in one 
alphabetical sequence, and the Cumulative Plan, whereby 
all material reported during the year is speedily brought 
together in the annual volumes, are important features of 
this undertaking. Before the close of the second year of 
publication the work had received the official authoriza- 
tion of the Italian Ministry of Education, and it is today 
a bibliographical tool which is in regular use in libraries 
of universities and other institutions of learning in the 
four quarters of the globe. 


The third annual volume, for the year 1934, is now 
in course of compilation and when this is published in 
January or February of 1935 the three volumes collec- 
tively for the years 1932, 1933 and 1934 will consist of 
more than 1,000 pages of printed material and will record 
by author and by subject more than 10,000 Italian books 
published during the three years under review. What- 
ever the field of thought toward which the reader would 
direct his mind, upon whatever specialized phase of know!]- 
edge he would center his attention, the present bibliog- 
raphy presents the data in a form which gives with speed 
and with completeness the desired information. 


The nations of the world are seeking today as never 
before to effect some sort of moral cohesion which will 
enable them to cooperate in a spirit of understanding. 
Effective thought is the sole stable foundation upon which 
can be rebuilt this much-desired coherent economic, in- 
tellectual and spiritual structure. Therefore books are 
destined always to play their important part in the forma: 
tion and dissemination of those ideals of moral cohesion 
and world peace which alone can restore happiness and 
security to mankind, and the bibliographer is challenged 
to contribute his part to the development of good-will and 
proper understanding between nations. 
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Seven Days’ Suroey 


The Church.—As a climax to the extension of the 
Holy Year to the whole world, the Holy Father has 
directed that Masses be offered continuously night and 
day, April 26, 27 and 28, at the Grotto at Lourdes. 
His Holiness expresses the wish that “the whole Catholic 
universe, from East to West, shall raise with one voice 
and one heart ardent supplication to God and His Most 
Holy Mother to ask for grace, peace and well-being.” 
* * * The Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
Cleveland, has issued an official call for the Seventh Na- 
tional Eucharistic Congress, which will be held in Cleve- 
land, September 23 to 26. * * * Since “they are only 
asking the same right for Ontario separate [Catholic] 
schools as has been granted to the Protestant minority in 
Quebec,” Premier Hepburn of Ontario assured repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic Taxpayers Association that 
earnest consideration would be given to their demands 
for a share of corporation and utility taxes for educational 
purposes. * * * The North China Herald recently pub- 
lished a long article in praise of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor who came to Shanghai thirty years ago and also 
have houses for the aged poor in Hongkong and Canton. 
At Shanghai 320 destitute Chinese men and women are 
cared for by 23 Sisters of 9 different nationalities and 
25 Chinese novices. * * * The Most Reverend John J. 
Glennon will sponsor the regional meeting of the Cath- 
olic Conference on Industrial Problems at St. Louis, 
February 25 and 26; the regional meeting at Cincinnati, 
March 25 and 26, will be sponsored by the Most Rev- 
erend John T. McNicholas, O. P. * * * According to the 
new issue of the “Catholic Directory” for Scotland, 
Scotch Catholics comprise 612,330 out of a total popula- 
tion of 4,842,554. * * * The International Catholic Hotel 
Association organized in Liechtenstein last fall now seeks 
to extend its organization of proprietors and employees 
throughout Europe and to North and South America. 
*** The Reverend Lou-Tseng-Tsiang, O.S. B., former 
Prime Minister of China, recently baptized Mr. Liou- 
Fou-Cheng, his former assistant in the Chinese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 


The Nation.—The defeat of the child labor amend- 
ment in the Judiciary Committee of the New York State 
Senate and its defeat for the fourth time by the Texas 
State Senate was hardly offset by favorable action in 
Wyoming and Nevada, because of the preponderance of 
favorable action required for adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. * * * Failure of 
the resolution for American adherence to the World 
Court to obtain a two-thirds majority in the United States 
Senate, reported elsewhere at greater length, was easily 
the outstanding event of the week. * * * The Federal 
Reserve Board reported a substantial gain in industrial 
production, factory employment and payrolls during the 
last two months, instead of the usual seasonal decline. 


The seasonally adjusted index of output of basic industrial 
products rose from 74 percent of the 1923-1925 average 
in November to 85 percent in December last. * * * The 
third merchant marine disaster in recent months, the sink- 
ing of the steamship Mohawk with the loss of over forty 
lives, shocked the nation. <A federal investigation was 
started and there was an urgent public feeling that more 
effective precautionary measures must be provided by 
official action of the government. The depressed condi- 
tion of world shipping because of the world-wide decrease 
in foreign trade since 1929, and the fact that shipping is 
conducted on a basis of world-wide competition which 
makes it practically impossible without the use of sub- 
sidies to give a sheltered position to any operators, so that 
dangerous savings in the construction and repair of ships 
result and the payment of adequate wages for a high 


grade of personnel cannot be made, are the underlying . 


causes of conditions to which so far only superficial 
remedies have been applied. The sheltered condition of 
most other United States enterprises, reflected in the cost 
of living, makes the competition of our shipping with that 
of foreign nations in the lower price levels difficult. 


The Wide World.—British attempts to coax France 
into acceptance of German demands for complete military 
equality, which demands are usually interpreted as the 
price Hitler exacts for willingness to return to the League 
of Nations, were not succeeding if the French press was 
any criterion. It was felt that the visit of M. Flandin 
and M. Laval would be a merely perfunctory expression 
of their government’s unwillingness to make further 
concessions. * * * The New York Times reported that 
Central China, where a Soviet Republic was recently 
abolished, was a region of “burned villages, devastated 
temples and deserted farms.” Casualties among the re- 
treating Reds are said to have been large. * * * Britain’s 
new unemployment assistance legislation seemed to be 
working out, to the general dissatisfaction of the im- 
poverished. Premier MacDonald was termed a “cur” 
and a variety of other things in the House of Commons, 
where an irate Laborite had the floor to the delight of 
the galleries. ‘Though the government stated that all 
difficulties were attributable to the newness of the legis- 
lation, it was evident that criticism of the failure to do 
more about unemployment was widespread throughout 
England. * * * Plans to build a second canal, through 
Nicaragua or through Mexico, focused attention during 
the past week on relations with South and Central 
America. Advocates of the Mexican route contend that 
the needed land could be purchased. * * * Ex-Kaiser Wil- 
helm II observed the attainment of the ripe old age of 76. 
The principal event was a church service, at which the 
court preacher recalled the trials and deeds of Germany’s 
modern emperors. It is said that the Kaiser has not yet 
abandoned hope of a restoration, * * * Addressing the 
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Japanese diet, Admiral Osumi declared that if a naval 
race became necessary, the people must be ready to starve 
cheerfully for the fleet. 


* * * * 


World Court.—The night of January 29, after four 
days of surprising, increasing, and passionate contro- 
versy, the Senate unexpectedly submerged another effort 
to put the United States in the World Court. In those 
four days public opinion was whipped up as it has not 
been over relief or recovery debates. Father Coughlin 
brought the anti-Court chorus to a crisis by an impassioned, 
nationalistic attack delivered during his Sunday radio 
hour, while Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke on the 
same day in its behalf. Senator Robinson claimed that 
40,000 telegrams came to the Senate following Father 
Coughlin’s address. The Hearst papers attacked our 
entry with their customary virulence, and many Senators, 
led by Johnson and Borah, displayed their long-standing 
hostility. The vote preceding the final one, concerning 


- reservations, indicated well into the final afternoon that 


the entry would be made, and even Senator Robinson 
seemed to expect it. Campaigning in favor of the Court 
were: the Catholic Association for International Peace 
and Monsignor John A. Ryan, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ of America, the Church Peace Union, 
General John F. O’Ryan of the American Legion, New- 
ton D. Baker, the American Federation of Labor, the 
National Grange, Nicholas Murray Butler, Jane Addams 
and numerous other organizations and _ individuals. 
Newton D. Baker noted that every President and Secre- 
tary of State since McKinley has favored the World 
Court principle and that since the war they have all 
favored the Court itself. 


The Mexican Front.—A tabulation of the number of 
priests legally permitted to officiate in the various Mexican 
states has been prepared by Archbishop Ruiz y Flores. 
This indicates in general that 333 clergymen are to serve 
a population of more than 15,000,000. Fourteen states 
are without priests. In some others, hostile acts by local 
authorities have reduced the number of pastors below that 
allowed by Mexican law. It was rumored that President 
Cardenas had made a sincere effort to curb the “Red 
Shirts,” but that groups of Callistas were hampering 
every attempt at pacification. The executive committee 
of the National Revolutionary party named an official 
commission to regulate everything pertaining to social and 
cultural action. One of its functions is to be fostering a 
‘Weekly cultural act... in the name of our country.” 
Meanwhile President Cardenas has also promulgated the 
law regulating Article 3 of the Constitution. This law 
provides that education, properly the business of the 
state, shall be delegated to individuals only upon assur- 
ance that religious instruction will be eliminated and 
socialist training substituted. Private schools shall be 
lawful only when the teachers are not “ministers of 
religion” and “have socialistic ideology.” Officially 
foreign press representatives were informed that there 
was no religious persecution in Mexico, that the right to 


freedom of conscience was being respected, and that the 
measures taken against the clergy were designed solely to 
prevent interference in politics by priests. Catholic 
groups in the United States continued, however, to de- 
nounce vigorously the policies of the Mexican government 
and to call for prayer in behalf of the Church. Some- 
times resolutions were taken to boycott Mexican goods. 
President Roosevelt replied to criticism of Ambassador 
Daniels by saying that ‘newspaper reports” had distorted 
the facts concerning the Ambassador. He likewise stated 
it was impossible to declare the Mexican Ambassador to 
the United States persona non grata. 


Catholics in Germany.—German bishops continued 
to attack the Rosenberg attitude toward the Church. 
Bishop Wilhelm Berning, of Osnabriick, widely known 
as the member of the hierarchy closest to the ear of Gen- 
eral Goering, accused Rosenberg of seeking to supplant 
the “God of Christianity” with “an empty conception 
derived somehow from blood and race.” More generally 
essayists found ways and means to make sport of the new 
patriotic literature based on “blood and soil”—for which 
the word Blubo has been invented by an ironic critic— 
and even (see the January Hochland) to suggest that the 
only good creative writing being done in German was 
issuing from Austria and Switzerland. In the political 
field, attention was aroused by a police ban on Catholic 
gatherings outside of churches, which followed a gather- 
ing in honor of the memory of Dr. Erich Klausener. It 
was announced that in the future the right of assembly 
outside their churches would be denied to Catholics in 
Prussia, with one exception. Berlin also reported the 
dismissal of Dr. Emil Ritter, editor of the Germania 
since Von Papen decided to use this Catholic newspaper 
for the singing of Nazi lauds. ‘This retirement is widely 
viewed as indicating the failure of all so-called ‘“concilia- 
tionism.” In Hessen a member of the Catholic Youth 
Group who had been dismissed because of his failure to 
join the Hitler organizations sued his employer and was 
sustained by the court. This is the first instance of the 
kind, the judge declaring that under the Concordat the 
young man had a right to belong to a Catholic group. 
The Germans of Poland deposed Dr. Pant, and elected a 
man in sympathy with Hitlerism. But Dr. Pant, most 
famous of post-war German leaders in Upper Silesia, still 
has a large following. ‘The anonymous author of an 
article in Der Christliche Sténdestaat (January 13) says 
that present German conduct is to be explained by the 
widespread conviction that the Reichswehr will soon 
rescue the country from the brutalities of Hitlerism. This 
conviction he considers a delusion. A Catholic paper in 
Ettlingen was suppressed for publishing a letter from 
Brazil, ironically suggesting that Negro missionaries be 
sent from South America to convert “German pagans.” 


Peace Polls.—The Literary Digest, with the Associa- 
tion of College Editors, is in process of taking a College 
Peace Poll of 325,000 students in 100 American colleges 
and universities. Reports have been issued covering 
65,000 ballots from 60 colleges, showing answers to the 
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seven questions: (1) The United States could stay out 
of another great war? Yes, 44,613; No, 20,698. (2) 
Would fight in case of invasion? Yes, 54,054; No, 10,650. 
(3) Fight if United States invader? Yes, 11,783; No, 
52,359. (4) Navy and air-force second to none is 
sound method to avoid entry into war? Yes, 24,129; 
No, 41,048. (5) Government control of arms industry? 
Yes, 59,146; No, 6,388. (6) Universal capital and labor 
conscription to control profits? Yes, 52,959; No, 11,960. 
(7) League entry? Yes, 32,404; No, 32,320. The Jan- 
uary 26 Literary Digest includes an interview with Vis- 
count Cecil, whose energies are behind the Peace Ballot 
which has been in progress for six months in England. 
Canvassers are distributing ballots and explanatory mat- 
ter from door to door and calling for them a day or two 
later. They contain five questions: (1) Should Great 
Britain remain a League member? (2) Do you favor 
all-round arms reduction by international agreement? (3) 
Do you favor abolition of military and naval aircraft? 
(4) Should the manufacture and sale of arms for private 
profit be prohibited by international agreement? (5) Do 
you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another 
the other nations should combine to compel it to stop by 
(a) economic and non-military measures; (b) if necessary 
military measures? Viscount Cecil reports that 97 per- 
cent favor the continuation of British membership in the 
League of Nations. 


Little District of Columbia.—One of Senator Long’s 
recent Louisiana state laws imposed a five-cent tax on 
every barrel of oil refined in the state. The Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana has a refinery in Baton Rouge 
which hires 3,800 men, and the company, saying that if 
the tax were collected it would have to give up the plant, 
called a protest meeting. But before the time of the meet- 
ing, the president of the company had a conference with 
Senator Long and arranged a satisfactory compromise 
which reduced the tax to one cent a barrel. However, 
the meeting went on in spite of Standard Oil public 
protestations of disinterest, and from the meeting arose 
the Square Deal Association pledged to end Long tyranny 
in Louisiana. The association immediately formed and 
drilled storm troops, and on January 25 they took over 
the East Baton Rouge courthouse and began to get polit- 
ical control of the whole capital city. Senator Long 
clamped down martial law and transferred the govern- 
ment of the city to the state, creating, he asserted, a 
“little District of Columbia.” While his National Guard 
were breaking up armed demonstrations of the Square 
Dealers, he was planning “Pennsylvania Avenues” and 
other beautifying features for the capital. On January 27, 
E. J. Bourgeois, leader of the Square Deal, disappeared 
into the back parishes of the state, recruiting, and Senator 
Long, after a four-hour radioed court session in which 
he attacked Square Deal revolutionists, went off to Wash- 
ington. ‘The Square Dealers demand a special session 
of the State Legislature to revoke the Long laws, and on 
January 29 they questioned the federal government con- 
cerning its attitude if an armed rebellion against Huey 
Long became necessary. In the World Court debates in the 


national capital, Senator Long worked the talk around to 
his troubles with the Standard Oil, and Senator Robinson 
suggested that said troubles be referred to the World Court. 


Money Makers First and Always.—Station WLWL’s 
long fight to obtain the allocation of a moderate propor- 
tion of the available broadcasting channels for the use of 
“educational, fraternal, religious, labor and other non- 
profit-making stations’ has again been rebuffed. The 
proposal sponsored by Father Harney, C.S. P., that 25 
percent of radio facilities be reserved for such use by an 
act of Congress, was reported unfavorably by the Federal 
Communications Commission. The commission made 
the following recommendation to Congress: “The com- 
mission proposes to hold a national conference at an early 
date in Washington, at which time plans for mutual co- 
operation between broadcasters and non-profit organiza- 
tions can be made, to the end of combining the educational 
experience of the educators with the program technique 
of the broadcasters, thereby better to serve the public 
interest.” ‘This ignores the very principle against which 
WLWL has been struggling: that the making of educa- 
tional and religious programs dependent on commercial 
stations gives the commercial stations an undue and detri- 
mental control over such programs. Whether or not 
commercial stations are deliberately venal and overgrasp- 
ing in their arrangements to permit educational and re- 
ligious and other non-profit-making programs the use of 
their facilities, Father Harney has contended, the admitted 
tendency they would inevitably exert on “program tech- 
nique” would be toward a standardization of dubious 
value. The president of one of the most powerful com- 
mercial systems has said in opposing the independent non- 
profit stations, “The trouble with them is that they don’t 
understand showmanship.” There are several implica- 
tions in this assumption that Father Harney still hopes 
will be resisted by members of the public actively making 
known their opposition to the principle advocated by the 
Communications Commission. 


Commendable Enter prise.—An interesting and prom- 
ising manifestation of Catholic Action has recently been 
called to our attention. About four months ago a small 
group of clergy and laity in Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
a city of about 30,000 inhabitants, persuaded the Parkers- 
burg Sentinel, in view of its columns devoted to church 
news, to give some space to Catholic material. Ever since, 
the Catholic Literary League (P. O. Box 685, Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia) has contributed each week an article 
of from 200 to 500 words, reproduced from the publica- 
tions of the Catholic Information Society of Narberth, 
Pennsylvania. As a result inquiries have been received from 
a number of non-Catholics living within a radius of sev- 
eral hundred miles of Parkersburg. Later on, the League 
hopes to publish its material in local newspapers of other 
parts of West Virginia, a state in which Catholics are 
said to comprise only 63,000 out of the total population 
of 1,729,205 disclosed by the 1930 census. Another ac- 
tivity of the League is the free distribution of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, and in the course of a few 
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months it has distributed over 5,000 pieces of Catholic 
literature. ‘The formation of a combined reading-room 
and library where non-Catholics can secure information 
without expense is the next step contemplated by the 
Catholic Literary League. To supply this need Catholic 
literature of all types will be most welcome. 


Father Nieuwland Again.—The Reverend Julius A. 
Nieuwland, C.S.C., professor of organic chemistry at 
Notre Dame, was the recipient of an award chronicled 
here some weeks ago. We are now informed that another 
honor has been conferred on him—the gold medal of the 
American Institute, which he is to receive at a dinner to 
be given at the Hotel Astor, New York, on February 7. 
At the same time the institute will honor Dr. Carl D. 
Anderson, of the California Institute of Technology, who 
is the young discoverer of the positive electron. ‘The 
institute’s gold medal is an ancient and honorable token, 
being granted by an organization now 107 years old and 
able to say that it has organized most of the nation’s 
leading scientists. A special bulletin relates in simple and 
interesting fashion just what Father Nieuwland accom- 
plished. While experimenting with acetylene, he dis- 
covered that he could produce an oil (divinyl acetylene) 
which when blended with sulphur dichloride produced a 
soft rubber. Du Pont men got wind of all this and dis- 
covered among Father Nieuwland’s assorted gases one 
(monovinyl acetylene) which, upon being transformed 
into another (chlorobutadiene), obediently turned into a 
jelly which could be changed into rubber by simply turn- 
ing on the heat. This chemical product is still a bit 
expensive, but the quality is excellent. 


Retreats in Scotland.—After having conducted a 
campaign through the Catholic press and among Retreat 
Clubs for financial support, Craighead House outside 
Glasgow in Scotland is starting a series of retreats for 
the unemployed. ‘The laymen’s retreat movement has 
been, with occasional reverses, spreading in the Glasgow 
district since the beginning of the World War. Before 
that the Redemptorist Fathers at Perth and the Bene- 
dictines at Fort Augustus gave regular retreats during 
the year, but in 1915, at Rocksoles, a definite attempt was 
made to bring increasing numbers into the movement. 
Rocksoles, and afterward Craighead House, which was 
more convenient to the city of Glasgow, were established 
during the war prosperity of the local mines, and their 
support came almost completely from miners living out- 
side the city. The slump after the war and following 
the miners’ strike of 1926 wiped out mining prosperity, 
and in the district of Craighead only one mine has re- 
mained in production of the thirteen that were operated 
when the retreat centers started. In 1927; attendance by 
the miners declined to such a degree that the abandon- 
ment of the whole movement was contemplated. Instead 
of that, a concerted effort to bring Catholics out from 
Glasgow was undertaken, and since then attendance at 
the retreats has risen about 100 every year. Cooperation 
from the Knights of St. Columba, the Catholic Social 
Guild, the Catholic Transport Guild, the Society of St. 


Vincent de Paul and parish priests and organizations was 
obtained. Special retreats for various school groups and 
societies are given regularly. 


* * * * 


Cuba’s Way Out.—The Foreign Policy Association’s 
Commission on Cuban Affairs, which has been making a 
survey of the island on the invitation of President Men- 
dieta, has just issued a 500-page report entitled, “Prob- 
lems of the New Cuba.’’ The average income of the 
Cuban masses in 1933-1934 was not more than $250 a 
year in both cash and goods, and their diet was “at an 
absolute maintenance minimum.” One quarter of the 
wage-earners are said to be unemployed and over half 
the population is illiterate. The report called upon the 
Roosevelt administration to observe the spirit as well as 
the letter of our Pan-American non-intervention policy. 
“The political relations between Cuba and the United 
States, moreover, are complicated by a deep-seated social 
question in Cuba, which frequently creates an alignment 
between Cuban labor, whose only appeal is the Cuban 
government, and North American capital, which appeals 
for protection to the Havana embassy.” ‘The commission 
also called upon the United States to abandon its lease 
on the Guantanamo Bay naval base. It suggests that a 
duly elected, constitutional Cuban government summon 
an autonomous commission of foreign experts to plan 
Cuba’s long-range economic and social policy, Diversifi- 
cation of crops is, of course, one of the chief recommenda- 
tions, and in the meantime the report favors the extension 
of the Chadbourne world sugar control plan, since an 
immediate rise in the price of sugar is essential for Cuba’s 
well-being. Other suggestions include the development 
of small holdings for private owners, agricultural educa- 
tion, public health services, agricultural banks to en- 
courage local cooperative associations, and a public utilities 
commission. 


New Books in 1934.— Although a recent Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly declares that general industrial improve- 
ment had its effect on the sales of books, it ascribes the 
happy improvement in the 1934 Christmas book trade 
to the price-maintenance provisions of the Retail Book- 
sellers Code. This agreement, which was signed last 
April, prevented department stores and others from cut- 
ting prices on new books and new editions—a practise 
used as an inducement to customers to enter a store— 
for a period of six months or during the Christmas season. 
During the past year, 6,788 new books and 1,410 new 
editions, a total of 8,198, were published in this country. 
Of this number 1,899 were works of fiction, followed by 
674 volumes on economics and sociology, 602 religious 
books and 601 juvenile titles. In comparison with 1933, 
the number of fiction titles showed the greatest increase, 
while volumes classified as general literature showed the 
greatest percentage increase. Biographies showed the 
greatest falling off in new titles and new editions, although 
new law books had the greatest percentage decrease. All 
in all, 25 fewer new books and 131 more new editions 
were published in 1934 than in 1933. 
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THE PLAY AND THE OPERA 


By GRENVILLE VERNON 


Elizabeth Bergner 

T LAST New York has seen Elizabeth Bergner, the 

young German actress, whose début in London last 
season was the event of the British theatrical year, and 
whom no less an authority than St. John Ervine coupled 
with the name of Eleonora Duse. When such things are 
written by one of the most balanced critics in the world’s 
most conservative capital, it is not to be wondered at that 
New York should have looked forward to Miss Bergner’s 
appearance with considerable excitement. Well, Miss 
Bergner has come, and to as great an extent as her play 
‘permitted her, has conquered; in her we have made the 
acquaintance of a most talented actress, a finished techni- 
cian, and a woman of abundant charm. How much more 
she may be than this, the play she chose to appear in 
gave her no opportunity of showing, though her per- 
formance of the Empress Catherine on the screen has 
hinted that she has more to offer. 

Why she, or her manager, chose “Escape Me Never!” 
is patent. Margaret Kennedy’s play provides her with a 
vehicle in which she can project her technical mastery, 
her charm, and at least her surface versatility. As the 
little waif who takes up with Sebastian Sanger, one of the 
sons of the famous Sanger of ‘““The Constant Nymph,” 
she can be arch, unrestrained, pathetic, motherly, loving. 
As Gemma she is one of those characters whom audiences 
love, possibly because they are children of dreams rather 
than of reality. We would like them to exist, these 
spontaneous children of nature, and if they don’t then 
so much the worse for nature! They are loving and they 
suffer, they are honest and they have charm; they are 
the cause of tears and laughter, and they cry and laugh 
And so they are adored by actresses, and 
the public throngs to see them. As for truth—what is 
a little thing like that beside a flood of tears and tickets 
bought and paid for? There have been Gemmas in better 
plays than “Escape Me Never!” which is not a good 
play at all either in construction or in basic truth, but 
that amorphous thing called a “vehicle,” put together 
to display the various facets of a performer. The scenes 
arrive willy-nilly, and in each the performer goes through 
a new set of paces. If she goes through them well, it is 
all that most audiences ask. 

So, as yet, we can judge Miss Bergner only by what 
she is able to give us in Miss Kennedy’s play, and not 
as the Rosalind or the Viola who are said to have de- 
lighted German audiences. Miss Bergner is a little 


’ woman, slender, almost wraith-like. Her effects, as she 


shows them in this play, are miniature rather than painted 
with broad strokes, and the resultant impression is not 
one of any great emotional depth, or imaginative sweep. 
Yet her effects are poignant and sure. She proves herself 
a mistress of detail, of quick change of mood, and if her 
voice has no great power, yet it has a quiet quality which 


tugs at the heart-strings even though it does not thrill. 
In the great reaches of the Shubert Theatre her more 
delicate effects were lost, yet she did well not to broaden 
her style. It would have destroyed without adding any- 
thing to take its place. It is not that she underplays, it 
is rather that she gets her most telling moments of emo- 
tion by intensity of restraint. This may be to some a 
paradox, but it will not be to those who have seen her. 
Her whispers, the subtle catches in her voice are pregnant 
with meaning and with emotion. She suggests and leaves 
to the imagination; she never tries to dominate by vocal 
power or richness of timbre. Whether she has this power 
and this richness of timbre I do not know. 


She did not need to have it in Miss Kennedy’s play; 
had she attempted to display it she would have lowered 
the quality of her performance. That she made no such 
attempt proved her sincerity as an artist. Given as she 
gave it, her impersonation was a very perfect one; I 
doubt if it could have been bettered. But neither the 
part nor the play gives her the right to demand, or we 
the ability to offer, the final accolade of complete and 
unquestioning admiration. Admire her we do—her charm, 
her grace, her technical mastery. More than this she 
cannot as yet ask of us, though when she chooses a play 
worthy of a great actress we may very well be able to 
grant to her more. Her company was admirable, notably 
in the cases of Hugh Sinclair and Eve Turner. (At the 
Shubert Theatre. ) 


In the Pasha’s Garden 

T WOULD be pleasant to write that with the pro- 

duction of “In the Pasha’s Garden” a real American 
opera has at last arrived, but it is impossible. Indeed 
John Laurence Seymour’s one-act work, founded on the 
tale by H. G. Dwight, with a libretto by H. C. Tracy, 
is one of the weakest operas both musically and dramati- 
cally that the Metropolitan has ever produced. The 
original story of a Pasha who buries his wife’s lover in 
a chest is an admirable one and one perfectly suited for 
musical treatment, but neither Mr. Seymour nor Mr. 
Tracy has proved equal to his task. The music is 
uninspired, uninteresting and undramatic, and the li- 
brettist has missed his evident opportunities through an 
utter ignorance of the theatre. The only interest of the 
performance was the début of a new American soprano, 
Helen Jepson, who disclosed an excellent voice and an 
ingratiating presence. Lawrence Tibbet and Frederick 
Jagel were thrown away in the parts of the Pasha and 
the lover. Frederick J. Kiesler’s setting was original, but 
impractical, inasmuch as the spot where the action takes 
place could not be seen by those of the audience seated 
any great distance to the left. After all, an audience has 
its rights, even if a stage-designer has to modify his idea 
of a pretty picture. (At the Metropolitan Opera House.) 
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Communications 

ADVERTISING CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES 

Baltimore, Md. 

O the Editor: During May, 1932, at a meeting of 

the Albany District Council of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, there was a discussion of a news 
article which had appeared in the Evangelist, the diocesan 
paper, relating to a Catholic news-stand in the business 
sections of Detroit, which was being well patronized, and 
had led to many conversions to the Faith. In the same 
issue of the Evangelist was an editorial praising the work 
of the news-stand and suggesting the establishment of 
Catholic news-stands in other large cities, saying, “The 
project deserves the serious consideration of our lay 
organizations.” 

The Albany District Council decided to look into the 
subject of how a similar news-stand might be started in 
Albany, and appointed a committee to study the local 
situation. The following information was obtained: 
(1) Mr. Owens, proprietor of a Catholic book store 
located outside of the business section, was willing to co- 
operate. If a news-stand were provided free of rent, Mr. 
Owens would sell Catholic magazines and books at the 
stand, from his own stock, for an hour or two each day, 
at the rush period. Or he would place a supply of Cath- 
olic literature in a centrally located store, or with a non- 
sectarian news-stand already operating, and allow com- 
mission on what was sold. (2) Regarding locations and 
places free of rent, a large store would sell the literature 
and magazines on commission, but this plan would not 
afford sufficient publicity, Also the Knights of Columbus 
would permit the use of the doorway of their building 
for a news-stand, part of the day, but their location was 
not central enough. (3) Some young men, unemployed, 
were interviewed, but none were willing to give volunteer 
service at a news-stand, or to attempt the work as a busi- 
ness venture. 

Facing these difficulties, and with no funds to put into 
the project, it was decided to make a trial of placing 
Catholic magazines on news-stands already in operation. 
This was effected the following winter, the help of the 
Knights of Columbus being enlisted to the extent of their 
interviewing the news-stand dealers and persuading them 
to carry the magazines. At the same time there was 
formed the Catholic Literature Committee of the Albany 
District Council to follow up the work, with a temporary 
chairman, and members representing all the Catholic 
women’s organizations of Albany. 

The news-stands selected were five of the more im- 
portant ones in the center of the business section: the 
news-stand in the Capitol, in the State Office building, 
in the National Savings Bank building, in the Telephone 
Company building, and Mr. Bradley’s store on State 
Street. As to literature, emphasis was laid on Catholic 
magazines which comment on current affairs, beginning 
with the Evangelist, America, THE COMMONWEAL, the 
Catholic World; these magazines were placed on the 
stands, with the expectation of adding a few others later. 


With the exception of America, the magazines were 
distributed to the stands by the Albany News Company, 
a local branch of the American News Company. America 
was then not returnable, and therefore was not carried 
by the Albany News Company, but was distributed to 
the stands each week by Mr. Owens; collections were 
made by him for copies sold, and those left over were re- 
turned to him. Later his valuable service was discontinued, 
and the news-stand dealers assumed full responsibility. 

An important part of this undertaking was enlisting 
the active interest of Catholics in buying the magazines 
from the stands. Though wishing to reach non-Catholics 
as well, we could not depend upon their patronage, espe- 
cially in the beginning, and the dealers would not continue 
to carry the magazines unless there was a call for them. 
It was felt that the business women employed in office 
buildings and stores would be able to help greatly on 
account of their proximity to the news-stands. Through 
personal appeal many of these Catholic women became 
interested. Small informal gatherings were arranged to 
bring together those from the different departments and 
buildings, for acquaintanceship and discussion. Certain 
ones in each of the main office buildings took the responsi- 
bility of watching and encouraging the work of the news- 
stand in or near their building, and reporting on condi- 
tions. In these various details the president of the Albany 
District Council, Mrs. Daniel V. O’Leary, took a per- 
sonal interest and gave generously of her time. 

There was need now for a permanent chairman of 
the Catholic Literature Committee. It was a long step 
toward the success of the work when Miss Catherine 
Crowe consented to accept the chairmanship for which 
she is well fitted because of her zeal, business experience, 
literary tastes and college career. Her ability continues 
to mean progress for the undertaking. 

Reverend John J. A. O’Connor, editor of the Evange- 
list, had acceded to a request to be adviser to the group, 
and at a general meeting of workers gave a most interest- 
ing informal talk on Catholic papers and magazines; this 
was followed by a discussioa regarding the practical details 
of the work of the committee. 

It is not the ideal of the committee to limit participa- 
tion in this work to Catholic women. The cooperation 
of Catholic men is needed, and it seems fitting that they 
should take an active part in this kind of Catholic Action, 
on account of their opportunities for informing the public 
as to Catholic principles in regard to labor, industry, 
government, education and other vital matters. 

Acnegs K. MaAxwe 


WHAT NEXT, LEGION OF DECENCY? 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
O the Editor: To the comments of Brother John 
W. Thomas, S. M., on Legion of Decency difficul- 
ties, especially as regards lateness in receiving the opinions 
of review and pre-view committees, I should like to add a 
further point of information. 
The I. F. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, in its current 
monthly bulletin, adopts the policy of listing pictures 
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“neither endorsed nor condemned.” We read: “The 
films listed herewith were found unobjectionable by our 
reviewers so far as morals or ethics are concerned, but 
were rejected because of faulty direction, poor castings, 
vulgarities or lack of artistry.” Then five such films 
are listed. 


I have been urging this addition to the I. F. C. A. lists 
precisely for the reasons that Brother John suggests: that 
lists of pictures, in order to serve for a moral issue like 
the Legion of Decency, must give a complete slate on 
the grounds of morality. I believe I may say it was my 
original suggestion that brought about this further service. 


On the other hand, I believe it is also good to endeavor 
to present an artistic judgment on recommended films. 
If this is not done, there is room for the criticism that 
church authorities are lending their assistance to the en- 
couragement of bad art, poor taste, etc. This criticism 
can be leveled with telling force against the lists emanat- 
ing from Chicago, which have played such havoc recently 
in the metropolitan area. 


In our local activities, besides weekly lists of current 
showings, we print a monthly list of “approved and 
morally unobjectionable pictures.” The positively recom- 
mended pictures, drawn from the I. F. C. A. reviews, 
are marked “G,” “V” or “E” accordingly as they are 
put down as “good,” “very good” or “excellent.” Pic- 
tures not recommended, but not morally objectionable, 
are marked “A.” This at once gives a moral judgment 
and endeavors to offer an artistic one for those who want it. 


I have further been urging upon the I. F. C, A. groups 
that they should publish, for the private information of 
Legion authorities, Catholic papers, etc., periodical lists 
of the pictures they reject. I do not believe this recom- 
mendation has as yet been accepted. For a really inteili- 
gent knowledge of the current film field I find such in- 
formation indispensable. It could be insisted that the 
rejected pictures were not for publication, and that noth- 
ing was to be publicly blacklisted; but, with such in- 
formation on hand, one could be ready for all-comers at 
better film councils, in contact with exhibitors, etc. 

Rev. Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER. 


THE SPIRITUAL BOOK 


Rome, Italy. 

O the Editor: The formation of the Spiritual Book 
Club suggests a topic which I think ComMONWEAL 
readers would like to see discussed in the correspondence 
column. What is a spiritual book? When a Spiritual 
Book Club is formed, what may a subscriber expect? 
First-class books elucidating or depicting or teaching the 
spiritual life are rare indeed, especially in English. Will 
the Spiritual Book Club select such only? One thinks of 
spiritual books as works which could be placed on a shelf 
alongside of, let us say, the “Imitation,” Caussade’s 
“Abandonment,” Pére Charles’s “Prayer for All Times” 
and perhaps Father R. H. J. Steuart’s “Inward Vision” 

or the “Spiritual Exercises” of Michael de Coutances. 
It would be a profitable performance for THE Com- 
MONWEAL readers to submit lists of books which they 
consider spiritual. Classification is admittedly difficult. 


What, for instance, shall we call a saint’s life? Ida 
Coudenhove’s “The Nature of Sanctity” is unquestion- 
ably a spiritual book, based on the life of Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary. On the other hand, the life of Saint Eliza- 
beth by Elizabeth von Schmitt-Paul is hardly a spiritual 
book. Is Bremon’s “History of Mysticism” a spirit- 
ual book or is it a historical treatiste? What of Fouard’s 
works? Or Allard’s? 


Again, I recall two volumes of religious essays, and 
query: “Are these spiritual books?” Consider Claudel’s 
“Ways and Crossways” and Father McSorley’s “The 
Sacrament of Duty.” Both come from authors well 
trained in the science of the saints, and yet, while I should 
suppose that the Claudel would be classified as spiritual, 
the McSorley book would more accurately fall under the 
heading of ethical. 


Not so Father McSorley’s latest publication, ‘“The 
Primer of Prayer.” In this little book, America can boast 
the production of a work which unqualifiedly merits the 
title, “Spiritual Book.” 

KATHERINE ByLes. 


REPLIES TO 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
O the Editor: In the issue of THE CoMMONWEAL 
for January 18 your correspondent from Markesan, 
Wisconsin, proposes the following Latin sentence for 
translation into common English: “An aneria capta in 
withernamia sint irreplegibilia?” 
I will copy for him what I found in Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries on the Laws of England,’ page 149, 
footnote, Book III: 


“The substance of this rule composed the terms of 
that famous question with which Sir Thomas More 
(when a student on his travels) is said to have puzzled a 
pragmatical professor in the University of Bruges in 
Flanders; who gave a universal challenge to dispute with 
any person in science, in omni scibili, et de quolibet ente. 
Upon which Mr. More sent him this question, ‘Utrum 
averia carucae, capta in vetito namio sint irreplegibilia?’: 
whether beasts of the plow, taken in withernam, are 
incapable of being replevied ( Hoddsed c. 5).” 

J. WeEIs. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

O the Editor: A correspondent in the current issue 

of THE CoMMONWEAL desires a translation of 
‘Thomas More’s question: “An averia [not aneria] capta 
in withernamia sint irreplegibilia?” Without wishing 
to qualify as a “past master in Latin” I submit the fol- 
lowing: Whether property seized in withernam may be 
recovered by proceedings in replevin? 

Webster’s dictionary defines “withernam” as: “A writ 
commanding a sheriff to take other goods of value equal, 
in reprisal (in withernam) for goods previously distrained 
and wrongfully removed out of the county or concealed.” 


Replies were also received from the Reverend Francis 
A. Preuss, 8.J., Florissant, Missouri, and the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Rochester, New York. 
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Books 


Spooks and Better Things 


Psychic Phenomena of Jamaica, by Joseph J. Williams, 
S.J. New York: The Dial Press. $2.50. 

HIS is about as satisfactory a “spook’’ book as 

anyone beyond their ‘teens could want. The stories 
of strange “hants” in old buildings at night, of prophets 
of disaster weird in aspect and garb who disappear when 
the disaster is consummated, of “duppies,” those mis- 
chievous gnomes and sprites of the Caribbean islands who 
“go bump in the night,” throw stones, tweak girls’ hair 
and chase schoolmasters out of schools, are in fact mar- 
velous. Father Williams tells them with the most en- 
gaging fairness and completeness of available detail. To 
him, seeing is believing. “The hazy hypotheses of sceptics 
who have not seen and have all kinds of gratuitous notions, 
are justly dealt with. Witchcraft, black magic, voodooism, 
with their depressing, degrading practises and traditions, 
are exposed in an excellently scientific manner. 

‘There has been some criticism of Father Williams’s 
work, that he relies too much on documentary evidence. 
However, he gives all this evidence with strict objective- 
ness. With the best will in the world, Father Williams 
could not devote all his time and energies to subjecting 
himself to personal experiences. 

Of course the position of the Church is that such 
things as are here called psychic phenomena do exist in 
fact: devils and less formidable things in the order of 
beings do manifest themselves as well as angels and long- 
dead saints. “The Church warns that unless the will is 
directed to a high type of supernatural experience, par- 
ticularly the sacraments (coupled with a healthy humility 
and natural common sense as to our being human beings 
and properly concerned with our functions in our own 
order of creation), an individual is likely to have his 
reason unseated or be possessed more or less permanently 
by a supernatural malevolence, with or without actual 
demoniac possession. The justice, the justice of revealed 
Christianity, in this warning of the Church is admirably 
supported by the facts in Father Williams’s present book, 
as it was in his ““Voodoos and Obeahs.” Considering the 
evidence, one cannot but appreciate that the pagan nations 
truly labor in darkness, miserable, terror-stricken, unclean 
and life-destroying darkness of spirit, and that the 
Christian message is one of light and exceeding great joy 
—the supreme charity of the missionary. 

I found myself wondering that simplicity in the best 
sense of the term is apparently a condition to observing 
other-world phenomena. It is not people insulated from 
extensive nature by concrete walls, steel beams, railroads, 
automobiles, radios and endless other kinds of machines, 
into a dry, nervous and political, human-centered isola- 
tion; but rather, as a rule, simple peasants and shepherds 
and their families living in a world of nature extending 
all the way from grass, animals, furrows in soil, groves, 
water and forests, to clouds, broad vistas, the sky, dawns 
and sunsets, stars and the mystery in the open on a dark 
night, all constantly mutable, who see fairies and lepre- 
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NEXT “WEEK 


MEXICO, by James A. Magner, is a 
vivid report on the murder, looting and 
deceit being practised by the dictatorship 
in power in our neighboring nation on the 
south. The complacency in this country 
with which is viewed the cold-blooded 
shooting down of men, women and children 
whose only offense is that they wish to 
worship God according to their conscience, 
is noted as passing strange by comparison 
to the agitation over less brutal and far 
less insincere tyrannies in other countries. 
The deceit practised by the looters who 
orate about aiding the laborers and the 
peasants and in fact do worse than noth- 
ing, is compounded by the cry of suppress- 
ing religious revolt which the looters raise 
when they send the soldiery out to shoot 
and deprive of their few remaining posses- 
sions a desperate people, abjectly poor and 
abjectly insecure. This mockery of decent 
government, of the simplest humane con- 
sideration, must be met, the writer holds, 
by a peaceful countering move of enlight- 
enment; not by boycott, but by exposing 
and defending the truth by every means 
in our power.... NEW SOCIAL FRON- 
TIERS, by Johannes Mattern, author, and 
member of the faculty of Johns Hopkins 
University, which begins in this issue, will 
be concluded in the next... . CARDINAL 
BOURNE, by Shane Leslie, is a brilliant 
vignette of a great churchman and his rela- 
tion to the stirring times in which he 
lived.... MURDER WILL SHOUT, by 
Michael Williams, refers to the “gross and 
odious commercialization of murder” by 
the press in its treatment of the Haupt- 
mann case and in its acceptance of the 
advertisements of birth control merchan- 
dise. The insideous, contra-life, degenerate 
paganism that is infiltrating our modern 
society is brought by the writer into the 
light where it can be seen as the corrupt 
bestiality it really is: not only contra-life 
itself, but also contra standards of fair 
living, of fair love, the respectable decen- 
cies and courtesies of human association. 


chauns, and exchange witticisms and practical jokes with 
elfs and “duppies,’”? and to whom the Mother of God 
appears and even her Infant Son, and who witness 
intangible jongleurs and supra-natural stunts by saints 
and devils. Perhaps the Rousseau conception of the 
nobility of the natural man does not need to be attacked, 
but, like the old law, to be fulfilled; that is, perhaps 
Christian apostles should jealously disassociate themselves 
from racial and commercial imperialism. If they did, it 
seems to me, they would resultantly be in a wonderful 
sense of the term Catholic: brothers of the persecuted, 
practically naked peoples, and of all those things in 
nature Saint Francis addressed so affectionately as 
“brother,” and reasonably aware of the more than prob- 
able variety in infinitude. This conjecturing is, of course, 
highly unoriginal and many heroic instances support it. 
FREDERIC ‘THOMPSON. 


Iron Man 


Cromwell, by Hilaire Belloc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $4.00. 


66 PAINT me as I am, wart and all,” was the direction 

Cromwell is said to have given to the artist about 
to paint his picture. It is a counsel that should be fol- 
lowed not only by the painter, but by the historian and 
biographer. And, when observed, we would have more 
reliable history and truer biography. 


Simultaneously there have appeared two lives of 
Cromwell: one by John Buchan, better known as a 
popular novelist, and the other by Hilaire Belloc, who has 
a flair for this kind of writing, as witness his excellent 
biographical studies of Richelieu, Wolsey, Cranmer and 
Charles I. In this class of work, of living writers, 
Belloc, I should say, stands unequaled, if not alone. 


In the introduction, the author warns us that this book 
is not “another life of Oliver Cromwell; there are dozens 
too many, the earlier batch a mass of slander, the later 
a mass of panegyric—all of them myth.” “My object,” 
he continues, “is to seek reality; to discover what Crom- 
well was within; the nature of the man’s motives, the 
quality of his actions as witnesses to the moral truth about 
himself’; in other words, to give us a real, true picture 
of the man, and so get rid of the “huge, double myth” 
of Oliver Cromwell. How well he has succeeded, the 
reader can judge for himself. The study makes fascinating 
reading, set down in the clear, fine prose of one of the 
most brilliant minds of today. 

Cromwell belonged to a family which, like the Cecils, 
Russels and others, had grown rich by the loot of the 
monasteries. He had a university education. In early 
life he came under the influence of that stern creed, 
known as Calvinism, that dominated his after life. That 
dark, revolting creed, strange to say, he regarded as 
Christianity. We see it at work. He will suffer con- 
version in his agonies. He will wrestle with God. He 
is His direct agent. He will be of the elect. And so 
we see him in his mad and murderous fanaticism, directly 
guilty of the regicide of Charles Stuart and the hideous 
horrors of Drogheda—the “curse of Cromwell” lives 
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among the Irish people down to the present day. It is 
worth quoting what happened. 

“The heaviest slaying was around St. Peter’s Church, 
where a thousand died. Some eighty took refuge in the 
steeple; Oliver ordered it to be burned, and those who 
escaped the flames perished by the sword. . . . Some 
refugees were driven out of two towers on the wall, the 
officers slain and the rest shipped to the Barbados. Every 
Friar found in the place, save two, was knocked on the 
head.” 

It is almost incredible that any human being should 
rejoice, as Cromwell did, over this murderous madness 
as “a righteous judgment of God.” This places the 
Protector with Nero, Tiberius, Robespierre and Lenin— 
in the class of human monsters. Nothing can wipe out 
this horrid stain. 

Belloc does not abuse Cromwell, nor does he mis- 
represent him; nor is he blind to what was good in him. 
He admires his greatness as a soldier; his reputation for 
chastity and decent behavior is acknowledged. But on 
the entire man—the good and the bad in him—he sheds 
the bright glow of his keen analytic mind, so that we 
clearly see Cromwell as he really was, not in biased 
history, but in the flesh. 

Belloc has followed, as far as this reviewer can see, 
the injunction, to the very letter, of Oliver Cromwell 
himself—“Paint me as I am, wart and all.” And no 
one can gainsay that he has painted a true picture of 
the man. 

Morcan M. SHEEpy. 


The Light of the Law 

Canon Law, by Archbishop Cicognani; translated by 
J. M. O'Hara and Francis Brennan. Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. $5.00. 

HE MEAGER title of this volume fails to reveal 

the wealth which is contained in its 800 orderly 
pages. Three well-integrated divisions contain an in- 
terpretation of fundamental principles, the history of the 
sources and the science of canon law, and an explanation 
of the canons of the first book of the Code. 

In a manner that hardly yields to analysis the author, 
with the power of a poet and the stamina of a scientist, 
has gone into the sinews of his subject. The magic of 
erudition and enthusiasm, mingled with elements of 
humor and human interest, makes clear and attractive 
subjects too often left obscure and jagged. The trans- 
lators have caught and retained the vivid, almost intimate 
spirit of the original. Unless you are the peculiar type 
that persists in cherishing prejudices, do not shun this 
book because its subject is law, nor avoid it entirely 
because its special field is canonical legislation. 

There is nothing else like this book in English. Schol- 
arly minds will be delighted, the average reader will be 
stimulated by the persuasive explanations of terminology 
in the first section. 

The second section is unique: a detailed history of 
Canon Law presented through entertaining analyses of 
the careers and works of writers on church law and 


EASTER IN ROME 


sail March 30th with 
MONSIGNOR J. B. O’REILLY 


ASTER SUNDAY IN Rome, a whole week in the Eternal 

City crowned by an audience with the Holy Father. 
Monsignor James B. O’Reilly, Ph.D., National Director 
of Catholic Near East Welfare Association, whose work 
takes him to Rome every year will be with us and give 
us the benefits of his intimate knowledge of the Holy 
City. Springtime tour of Italy, France and the Medi- 
terranean; journeys to the Shrines of St. Anthony of 
Padua, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, on 
this congenial Catholic pilgrimage to seven countries and 
islands. Your ship, the super-luxurious liner REX. 


Personal Travel Management of T. J. Me Gurie, Vice 
President of the James Boring Co. 
40 Days—S$420 
All Inclusive Rate 


Since only so many may join this special Catholic group 
under the personal and spiritual direction of Monsignor 
O’Reilly and have the wonderful opportunity of spending 
Easter in Rome, you must act promptly. Secure liter- 
ature and reservations today from your travel agent or 


JAMES BORING ic 


642-5th Ave., N. Y. Tel. ELdorado 5-6670 


SHEED & WARD & 
WARD & WARD 


One book of great importance for all serious 
readers, just published is 


VALUES AND REALITY 
by LEO WARD, C.S.C. 
of the University of Notre Dame 
$3.00 


The search for standards of human value is a central 
theme of current life and letters. Aristotle, St. Au- 
gustine and St. Thomas are invited to say what hu- 
man life is for, and Kant’s famous categorical impera- 
tive is rated as correct enough but as not deep or 
wide enough. St. Thomas’ scale of values is here 
put into form, and applied to urgent problems of the 
present day. 


Another indispensable book for the Catholic 
library is 


MAISIE WARD'S 


The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition 
Vol. |, $3.75 


‘‘Vivid glimpses of as remarkable a company of men and 
women ... as could be found in the nineteenth century.’’ 
Alfred Noyes in The English Sunday Times. 

‘* |. will on completion, I believe, win recogniation as one 
of the most important contributions to the socio-religious 
literature of our times.’’——Michael Williams in The New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Write for Spring List to 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ecclesiastical procedure from the earliest centuries to the 
$2.00 3rd PRINTING, FEBRUARY, 1935 present day. The art of biography and the science of his- 


A JOHN DAY BOOK: 


“Allin the Name of God” 


By Everett Clinchy, Introduction by Newton D. Baker 


‘“‘An eminently worth-while contribution to the 
abatement of hatred based upon differences of race 


and religion in America.’’ 
THE COMMONWEAL, 


‘‘An apparent link traced between economie de- 
pressions and religious prejudice in the U.S... 
Movement toward a better and more co-operative 
feeling recounted.’’ 


Calvert Renting Library 
Room 218, C. Y. O. Center 
31 E. Congress St., Chicago, IIl. 


Latest worth-while books available. 
Books useful and interesting 
to Catholics, a specialty. 


Rentals 3 cts. per day Deposit $1.00 


Open daily (except Sunday) 


11 a. m. to 6 p. m. Harrison 7039 


We offer you the privilege of co-operating in 
the singularly blessed works of mercy made pos- 
sible all over the world by the Catholic Medi- 
cal Mission Board. We are now preparing one 
hundred and twenty Medical Mission Kits, each 
one containing a precious assortment of medi- 
cines, instruments, dressings, bandages, oint- 
ments, packed in a specially designed, water- 
proof canvas kit, with enough supplies to refill 
it ten times. We have previously sent out three 
hundred of these effective aids to the mission- 
aries, and their unanimous chorus of approval 
and appreciation has convinced us ef the suita- 
bility of the kit to missionary needs. Some of 
the new series of kits are still unsubscribed for, 
and you may help us to send one to the mis- 
sionaries by offering $30.00 for this purpose. 
Those who cannot give the entire amount are 
invited to send what they can, and it will be 
used towards paying for a kit. The contents of 
one of these kits, if purchased separately, would 
cost about $250.00, so this may well be called a 
bargain in philanthropy. Quinine, aspirin, and 
other remedies are needed in vast quantities in 
the mission field, here and afar. 

Those who wish to learn more about the work 
of the Board, or who would like to organize one 
of our new Blue Cross Clubs to gather medical 
material, make bandages and dressings, for “the 
Body for the sake of the Soul, the Body and 
Soul for God!” and aid the work in other ways, 
are invited to write to the Rev. Edward F. 
Garesche, S.J. President of the Catholic Medi- 
cal Mission Board, Inc., at 8 and 10 West 17th 
Street, New York, N. Y., and ask for full par- 


ticulars. 


tory are in these many pages illustrating the mind and 
manners of clerics and laymen interested in church law. 
From this second part with its dramatic sequence of effort, 
failure and success, emerges the story of Canon Law 
told by an author viewing the history of the Orient and 
Europe from a new point of vantage—the perspective of 
Church legislation in relation to world events. From the 
days of the pseudo-Apostolic collections, through the time 
of Gratian’s “Decretum,” to the “Compilatio” of Greg- 
ory IX and the “Corpus Juris Canonici” of Gregory 
XIII, during the arduous decades after the Renaissance 
before the Council of Trent, to the Code of 1918, the 
laws of each epoch reveal the state of the Church and 
the attitude of Church leaders toward the favored and the 
unfortunate. 

Because it offers a complete commentary on each of 
the 86 canons of the First Book of the Code of 1918, 
with an interpretation of all other canons in the entire 
Code that illustrate the First Book, the third section of 
the Delegate’s treatise is unsurpassed in its scholarly and 
genial unfolding of the intricate matters pertaining to 
custom, privileges, and dispensations. 

This book stands out as one of the achievements of 
this generation. It is quite possible that the patina of 
years will make it even more noteworthy. . 

S. RANKIN. 


Across the Plains 


They Built the West, by Glenn C. Quiett. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. $5.00. 
IGHLIGHTS in Western history are closely woven 
into the pattern of important railroad events. The 
romance of railroad construction in the states west of 
the Mississippi has been often recorded, but in “They 
Built the West” for the first time we find a complete 
chronicle dealing with leading cities and the railroads 
which served them. Omaha might still be a village if 
Abraham Lincoln had not placed his finger on the map 
and said, “Here is the starting point for the first Pacific 
railroad.”” Seattle would never have achieved its position 
of importance in the Pacific Northwest if its citizens had 
not fought for direct railroad connection with the East 
despite the fact that ‘Tacoma and Everett were the objec- 
tive termini for the first railroads. 


Original source material furnishes new and colorful 
sidelights on the personalities who demanded that their 
cities “get on the main line,” and thus obtain “a place in 
the sun.” And in revealing the character of these “empire 
builders” the author recognizes that despite the oppro- 
brium of posterity these men and the methods they used 
to gain their ends were a product of the times. Perhaps 
men of respectability and honesty would have held back 
the building of the West by fifty or more years. Only 
material incentives provided the necessary persistence and 
determination which made these pioneers drive on to 
newer and greater achievements. We cannot judge these 
early promoters and railroad builders by the standards 
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of today. They were cast in a different mold and they 
proved to the world that the United States was a land 
of opportunity, a nation where great things were being 
done, a place where rich or poor had equal prospects and 
nothing held back an individual but his own limitations. 

Those energetic citizens who developed cities were also 
empire builders in their own domains. In telling the 
story of these men the author does not try to judge them 
except as they were in their day. And yet there is no 
apotheosis or sentimentality apparent as the stories of 
various pioneers of rail and town are unfolded. 

“They Built the West” contains considerable material 
which will be of great interest to residents of the cities 
concerned. Although not documented in the manner of a 
textbook or formal treatise, the reader is aware of the 
vast amount of background work which was resorted to 
in order to prepare such a study. Most books on the sub- 
ject of Western railroad expansion are too much con- 
cerned with the railroad itself. It is very seldom that 
students of Americana find such a fresh and broad point 
of view in handling similar subject-matter. Perhaps in 
the future Mr. Quiett will give us the story of Charleston, 
Savannah, Norfolk, Baltimore and New York in a later 
volume which may deal with rails and cities in the East. 

JoHN Leeps Kerr. 


Erin 

The Charm of Ireland, by Stephen Gwynn. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

TEPHEN GWYNN’S “Treland” of seven years ago 

was rich in topographical descriptions and historical 
reminiscence, but this soldier-sportsman’s continued delv- 
ing into the island of his birth has provided a more com- 
prehensive and even more alluring story in his latest 
book, ““The Charm of Ireland.” 

Mr. Gwynn is always interesting in his methods of 
presenting facts old and new. He is given to the direct 
statement as befits his military background and his book 
throbs with the diction of one who loves his Ireland and 
everything in it. To him Ireland is the original thirty- 
two counties without political divisions, and it is charm- 
ing to read his happy telling of the old homes, the private 
preserves, the limpid streams that are now open to every- 
one. It is like the rending of a gigantic cobweb that 
absentee landlordship spread over the most beautiful things 
in a beautiful land. 

The book is of special interest to every stranger within 
the gates. It takes you into pleasant homes with modern 
conveniences, invites you to try your hand over pleasant 
waters, assures good food and plenty of it, and tells you 
that you are doubly welcome where it was formerly 
impossible to go. Verily it is a new Ireland, a charming 
Ireland and one to be deeply enjoyed after the sadnesses, 
the sorrows and the repressions of the former régime. 
Illustrations in color from the brushes of such eminent 
Irish artists as Sir John Lavery, Sean O’Sullivan, Paul 
Henry and E. M. O'Rourke Dickey and many photo- 
graphs in color beautify the book. 

Epwarp J. BREEN. 


Talk about “the ma- 
gic” of Bermuda— 
why, Aladdin with his 
lamp never summoned 
anything as enjoyable 
as the sports and en- 
tertainments that 
await you at 


INVERURIE 


Bermuda’s waterfront hotel. 
Tennis, golf and all outdoor 
sports. Conveniently near the 
new and beautiful St. Ther- 
esa’s Roman Catholic Church. 


Illustrated literature 
from your travel agency, 
or Bermuda Hotels, In- 
corporated, 6500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, 
or J. E, Connelly, Man- 
ager, in Bermuda. 


Catholic Book Club’s 
February Selection:— 


THE WHITE-HEADED EAGLE 
John McLoughlin, Builder of An Empire 


by Richard G. Montgomery 


The fascinating story of the fur trader, pioneer and 
statesman who ruled a wilderness from his post at 
Fort Vancouver and who, because of his great hu- 
manitarianism, won high recognition from Rome. 
Not only is McLoughlin’s life in itself a gripping nar- 
rative, it embodies also the vital history of our 
Northwest. 


“Mr. Montgomery tells 
the tale well, in a clear, 
simple, never extravagant 
style.”—Sunday Oregonian. 


Don’t Miss This 
Significant Novel: 


HER SOUL 
TO KEEP 


by Ethel Cook Eliot 


author of Green Doors 


$2.00 


“A stirring tale with vivid 
color and rapid action.” 
—Oregon Journal. 


$3.50 


The Maemillan Co. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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College ef Netre Dame ef Maryland 
Charlies Street Aveuue, Baltimere, Md. 

4 Catholic Instita for the Higher Edncation of Women 
Afitsated with the Catholic University of America 
Registered by University of the State of New York and by (ie 
Maryland State Board of Hducation. Accredited by the Association 
ef Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States ané 
Maryland. Member ef the America Council of Education. Oourses 
eading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arte. Address Begistrar. 

NOTRE DAMK PREPARATORY SCBOOUOL 
Kesidens and Day Pupils Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted the Religious of the Society of the Holy Ohild Jesus 
4 e Catholic Women. Incorporated under the laws of 
the fe of Peunaylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. Juotor year abroad. For resident and non- 
resident students. Situated eleven mijes from Philadelphia on 
the Main Line of the P. BR. R. Address Registrar 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, 
ding School for Youn ies 
ete Courses in Art, Vocal and Instremente! Music 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, LARGE CAMPUS, ATHLETIO? 
HORSEBACK RIDING 
ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


BETHANY REST HOUSE 


(Conducted ‘fer Wemen by the Maryknell Sisters) 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 
Spacteus Grounds—Modern Stractare—Excellent Table and Service 
Cemfort and Refinement—Chapel-——Daily Mass 
REASONABLE RATES 
Sr. Directors, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Marvknell, P. O., N. Y. 
Tol. Ossining 1452 


MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 


Newburgh, New York, offers your daughter 

1. Braiming for health in au atmosphere, heaith- 
ful, distinctive, Oat 

x ectusl standards scoredited by the University of tke 

of Mow Tork ané the of the Btates 


Modern Grepreef baildings. 

Bixty-cight the Mudsex. 
Athiettc and new 

bookiet apon reqrest. Sisters of 83. Bominte 


ere 


— 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. Accredited by 
the Aanoctatien of American Universities. Graduates eligible for 
membership in Amerisan Association of University Women. 


For particulars, address 


THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


February 8, 1935 


Briefer Mention 


This Little World, by Francis Brett Young. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


N THE sleepy little English village of Chaddesbourne, 

where Mr. Young places a number of sharply drawn 
types or caricatures of modern, small-town humanity, life 
is far from idyllic. The characters, most of whom seem 
designed to represent some one element in the community, 
range from the elderly, invalided Miss Loach, who sits 
in judgment on all the activities of her neighbors and 
thereby safeguards the morals of the village, to Steve 
Lydgate, a restless young seafarer, who deliberately sets 
about leading the belle of the village astray. There is 
also John Hackett, a war-rich parvenue, whose campaign 
to transform Chaddesbourne into a bustling, modern 
town meets the determined opposition of the aristocratic 
Colonel Ombersley at every step. It is this unequal strug- 
gle between social prestige and economic power that is 
the major theme of the book. There are only fleeting 
glimpses of the charming romance of the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter and the sceptical young village doctor, who seems 
to be the author’s mouthpiece. Although aware of some 
of its defects, Mr. Young evidently has great respect for 
the English aristocratic tradition, for it is the gallant 
Colonel Ombersley and his understanding wife who 
make the most lasting impression on the reader. 


The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion, by Sir 
James George Frazer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4.00. 


LecrurinG at Cambridge during 1933, Sir James 
discussed the attitude of primitive peoples toward their 
dead, illustrating his remarks with numerous excerpts 
from history and lore. Belief in immortality is almost uni- 
versal among primitives. Sometimes the attitude toward 
the dead is tempered with affection, but generally it is 
characterized by fear and the desire to secure benefits 
which the souls of the departed are thought able to 
provide. 


Ravenhill|—— PENNA. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Cenducted by the Religious of the Assumptions 
College Preparatory—General Courses 
Apply to The Reverend Mother 
Academy of the Assumption 
SCHOOL HOUSE LANE, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


= Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the 
adornment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
Eldorado 5-1058 


CONTRIBUTORS 


_ JOHANNES MATTERN is a member of the faculty of Johns Hop- 
kins University and author of several standard treatises on phases 
of political science. 

Erwin J. Urcn is an instructor in social science in the Senior 
High School, University City, Mo. 

THomas Wa tsu is the author of “Isabella of Spain.” 

Bryan M. O’REiLLy is a new contributor to Tae CoMMONWEAL. 

Witttam Rose Benér is contributing editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature and author of several books of which the 
latest is “Starry Harness.” 

T. W. Huntincton is editor and publisher of the Italian biblio- 
graphical quarterly and annual publications entitled “La Scheda 
Cumulativa Italiana.’’ 

Rev. Morcan M. Sueepy is rector of the Cathedral of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Altoona, Pa. 

Rev. Danret S. Rankin, S.M., is a professor at St. Mary’s 
Manor, South Langhorne, Pa. 

Joun Lreps Kerr, railroad economist, is the president of the 
Railroad Research Society. 

Epwarp J. BREEN is a journalist and critic. 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


i33rd Street and Convent Avenue 
New York 


Gregorian Chant and other branches of music 
Four year and special two year courses 


further information, address Secretary 
phone BRadhurst 2-8000 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


If there is a royal road to knowledge it does not skirt 
Seton Hill. The management knows no way save the 
one that is made by the student. The system of in- 
struction ased is based on the practice of the best 
American schools; it is effective and it is time-honored; 
still there is nothing in it that ig sacred. Human wit 
devised it. It may quite conceivably improve it. Should 
the management find a better they would adopt it without 
scruple, for they are bound by no traditional methods 
and fear nothing but God’s disfavor and the closed mind. 
Catalogue, page 12. 


Degrees Women from 11 foreign countries 
8.A., B.S., B.M. and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 


For Women 


Cenducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
4928 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liberal Arts Course, Pre-Medical, Music, Art 


Teachers’ Promotional Credit Classes 
| Autuma, Winter and Spring Quarters 


Send fer Announcement 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(en Narragansett Bay, 8 miles north of Newport) 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers assisted by lay 
masters 
( Six years course College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport avd athletics. 
The Fathers of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth school in England and Fort Augus- 
tas in Scetland. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 
Por farther information apply to: THE SECRETARY. 
Portsmouth Priory Schoo) 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Elary 


Accredited college in Westchester County for resident and 
aon-resident students. Confers B.A., B.S. Degrees. Courses 
aftered in Music, Art, Pedagogy, Journalism, Household 
Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, Pre-Medical and other scientific 
and literary subjects. Well-equipped buildings, libraries and 
laboratories Athletics. Branches in Paris and Rome for 
fereign study and travel. Address Secretary. 


Marymount School & Junior College in Wilson Pari 


Accredited. Upper and Lower Schools—College Prepars 
tory. Specie! advantages for cultural subjects. 


Address Reverend Mother. 


NEWMA 
LAKEWOOD—NEW JERSEY | 


Prepares boys for all leading col- | 
leges and universities. Upper and 
Lower School. Directed by 
Catholic laymen. Resident 
Chaplain. 


William Franklin Sands, Headmaster 


Missionary priests, sisters and brothers call to you to 
think of them in their heroic labors in spreading God’s 
Kingdom on earth and saving immortal souls. 


You are answering also the call of the Master;—‘‘Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations’’ when you enroll yourself as 
a member. When you send as s stringless gift. When you 
place us in your last will and testament. ou share in all 
the masses, prayers and good works of our missionaries the 
world over in home and foreign mission fields. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 


462 Madison Ave. (cor. Sist St.) New York City 
Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell Rev. John J. Scally 


Director Asa’t Director 
Phone—PLaza 3-4476 


Gollege of 


St. 6lizabeth 


A Catholic college for women, fully accredited 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. Courses in 
teacher training and home economics. Beauti- 
ful 400 acre campus, one hour from New York. 
Attractive modern residence halls. Al! indoor 
and outdoor sports and social activities. For 
catalog and view book, write Dean, 11 Corvent 
Station, N. J. 
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e e 
The Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary 
e J 
The outstanding book of years—8,250 articles—How do without it? 
ABBEYS—160 THE CHURCH—1021 LITURGY—-1004 SAINTS—847 
Historic, like In 170 great eities Altar Apestles 
Chartreuse througheut the world Mass Martyrs 
Cluny In 187 countries Ceremenies Bishops 
Calrose Our 48 States Rites Abbots 
Fountains 751 Dieceses Feasts Emperors 
Holyrood Prefectures Devotion Kings, Queens 
Melleray Vieariates Hymns Hermits 
Melrose Missions Breviary Monks 
Ramsgate 29 Illustrations Liturgical Articles Priests 
Selesmes 12 Maps Sacramentals Virgins 
Westminster Beoks, Writers Matrons 
78 Illustrations 121 Illustrations 
ART—890 DOCTRINE—835 = IGIOUS ORDERS—450 
History Trinity PHILOSOPHY—168 Ce, 
Styles Articles like 
Masterpieces ey i Behavierism Third Orders 
Architecture I ad Character Foundews 
Cathedrale nearnation Duali Feundresses 
Sacraments Apparel 
Angels Free Will 19 Illustrations 
B. V. Mary Immortality 
Virtues, Vices Life SCIENCE—68 
uric Psychoanalysis 
Creeds Setences like 
Theelogians Relativity Astronomy 
12 Illustrations Vitaliom any 
Philosophers Chemistry 
BIBLE—801 7 Illustrations Geography 
Books EDUCATION—S13 Geeolegy 
Persons Systems Affinity Mathematics 
Places Schools, Bardie Annulment 
Parables “ Menastie Canonization 
Tribes, Events “ Carolingian Githow 15 Illustrations 
Terms, Customs Chancery MISCELLANEOUS—782 
Scholars Universities Cencordat Converts 
21 Illustrations Seminaries Dispensation Centre 
Educators Diverce Cross 
POPES—873 Societies Canenists Castems 
Lives of, 261 
Anti-Popes eretics 
On Duties m mearly every mpestors 
Au BIOGRAPHY—304 ations 
Decrees and 385 (Special) Statistics 
Titles, ete. Special Subjeets Men and Women leaders Symbolism 
} 82 Ilbustratiens Historians in every sphere 59 Illustrations 


A HANDSOME VOLUME: Size 101, x 7 x 2 in. 


1,100 pages, 8,250 subjects, 12 maps, 671 text, 64 half-tone illustrations. 
Printed on high grade paper, medium weight, easy to turn. Twelve full page 
maps in two colors and 25 full page half-tones. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
141 East 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of the dictionary as indicated by check mark: 


Full Cardinal Red Morocco (Ornate Stamping)......... $25.00 
Half Leather binding (Ornate Stamping) ..............seeeeeeseeeeeee 15.00 
Buekram binding (Blue) (Ornate Stamping) 12.50 
Green Cloth binding (Ornate Stamping)............. teenaedeanedas 10.00 
Brown Cloth binding (Plain Stamping) ..............--sseeeeeeeeeees 5.00 
Add 25c¢ for packing and shipping to all prices. 
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